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Events of the Géeek. 


Sir Joun Frencu is relinquishing the command of 
the Army in France, and Sir Douglas Haig is to succeed 
From a military point of view, the change is a wise 
one. Sir John French has seen the country and the 
Army through a great crisis, and history will probably 
assign to him the safeguarding of the Channel ports, 
for it was at his suggestion the British Army was moved 
north from the Aisne. But hischoice of Bruges and Ghent 
as his objective in October, 1914, and the task assigned to 
the heroic but shattered 7th Division, showed that he had 
failed to take the right measure of his enemy’s force or 
of his own. As the Commander of a great Continental 
Army, he was a little undecided and a little over- 
sanguine, but these qualities, while they point his 
Sir Douglas Haig has 
from the first shown the balance of skill and boldness 
which should be a good augury for the fortune of his 
command. He has had an admirable training, command- 
ing a constantly increasing force, and he hasshown a ready 
sense of the best thing to do with it. The Mons retreat 
established his quality ; it was sealed at the Aisne ; and it 
has grown with exercise in almost every movement of 
importance since. He commanded in the first attack on 
Ypres and in the Loos advance. General Smith-Dorrien, 
who was the first to call forth Sir John French's praise 


him. 


inadequacy, suggest his charm. 
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in the Mons retreat, goes to command in German East 
Africa. His qualities are a remarkable grip of detail 


and a coolness which is proof against serious crises. He 
was in command in the great May attack upon Ypres. 
* * * 
Tue Allies have effected their withdrawal into 


Greece in good order and without disproportionate loss 
Towards the end of last week the enemy made violent 
attempts to envelop the whole or part of the Franco- 
British forces. The Bulgars struck against the French 
left flank and against the British left, 
the link xy the Allies. Success at 
quarter would have been disastrous ; and the 10th (Irish) 
Division, which held the crucial sector, fought with great 


which was 


joining either 


bravery, and suffered considerable loss in assuring to the 
rest of the troops the time necessary for withdrawal from 
the dangerous salient. 
could not be withdrawn in time and had to b 
doned. But the stores at Krivolak, Demir Kapu, and 
Ghevgeli were carefully removed, and when this was com 
the last 
and 


} 


In falling back some field gun 


aban- 


pleted in the early hours of Monday morning, 
Allied troops were withdrawn from Ghevgeli, on 
Tuesday all were on Greek territory. 
“ captured ”’ ; 
enemy. The British section of the front was withdrawn 
on Saturday to Kilindir, just within the Greek frontier. 


Ghevgeli and Doiran 


were not they were abandoned to the 


* * * 


The 


rearguards are on the line Karasuli-Kilindir, a 


Tus frontier the enemy has not yet crossed. 
Allies’ 
front of fourteen miles stretched between these stations 
on the Vardar railway and the Doiran-Salonika line, a 
short day’s march within the Greek frontier 
having evacuated the necessary places, the Allies are 
fortifying the Salonika position. Salonika stands at the 
head of an inlet, and an entrenched position has, there- 
fore, to be widely-flung to safeguard it. there are 
natural obstacles, east and west, which should form the 
basis of a To the east 
lies a series of ridges, some two or three thousand feet in 
height. Westward lies marshland; and, between the two 
flank defences, there are several small summits, about the 
Vardar valley, which should form strong links in the 
defensive chain. 


The Greeks 


Sut 


formidable defensive cincture. 


The average distance of these defensive 
points is over ten miles, and General Sarrail, the defender 
of Verdun, should know how to make the best of them 
As an Salonika has one defect, 
balanced by a corresponding advantage. The defensive 
line, resting upon an inlet, must be a circle, all but the 
sector which the sea fills. This means a long line: but 
as the sea enters to the centre of the circle the defence 
works have available an almost illimitable supply of 
ships’ guns. Howitzers mounted upon pontoons, monitors 
with their huge guns, even battleships can enter at will! 
and should be able to cope with anything the enemy can 
contrive. 


entrenched camp, 


x *% x 


Tue Allies are to stay at Salonika. The enemy 
cannot leave them there; nor can he readily turn them 
out. The Bulgars will probably not enter Greek 
territory ; nor is it likely will the Austro-Hungarians. 
There is enough force at Salonika to give a good account 
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in the open against 160,000 troops. In Salonika, if it 
be suitably entrenched, they can hardly be turned out by 
fewer than 200,000 to 250,000 men, with plenty of the 
heaviest siege guns and unlimited ammunition. And if 
these troops are not to be Bulgars or Austro-Hungarians, 
the burden falls once more upon German shoulders. But 
whence can Germany withdraw such a force and how 
bring them, with the necessary guns, along a railway 
which has been destroyed with such completeness? There 
are now Italian troops in Albania. The bulk of the 
German force in the Balkans, a small force all told, is 
watching the Roumanian frontier; but if the Germans 
must draw 200,000 from one of the other fronts, that will 
swallow the bulk of the reserves now ready. Fortunately 
the problem is not ours. 
. ~ ~ 


Tue British force at Kut-el-Amara has so far 
repulsed with heavy loss every attempt to dislodge it. 
Last week large Turkish forces, apparently well supplied 
with heavy artillery, attacked for three days. The 
fortified positions were heavily bombarded each day, and 
there were numerous attacks by infantry. Each attempt 
was beaten off, and, in spite of the Turkish claims, it 
seems certain that the defensive lines are intact. TheTurks 
claim to have taken possession of our ‘“‘ advance 
positions ’’ and of a village on the line of retreat. As 
for the first, the phrase is so ambiguous that it might 
mean anything ; but General Townshend’s report gives no 
color to the suggestion that any of his positions have 
been lost. As for the line of retreat, the reinforcements 
which are being sent to Kut will, if in sufficient numbers, 
open that automatically by their advance. General 
Townshend estimates the Turkish losses in the engage- 
ment on Sunday alone as fully.a thousand. The British 
position gives no serious cause for anxiety ; but it will be 
easier when really adequate reinforcements arrive. 

* * + 


Ecypt begins to come again into the war picture. 
It is reported that Mackensen is to command the Turkish 
advance against the Suez Canal, and there will probably 
be a stiffening of German troops. It has long been 
known that in any such offensive the Turks would try 
to stir up the Arabs in the west of Egypt against us. 
These tribes have already begun to give trouble. At 
the end of last week a force of about 300 was put to 
flight with a number of casualties. On Monday a more 
serious engagement took place some twenty-four miles 
west of Matrub, which is the rail-head from Alexandria, 
150 miles to the east. A mixed British and Indian 
force came into contact with an Arab force about 1,200 
strong under Gaafar Pasha. The Arabs were well armed, 
and made a strong attack, which was beaten off with 
considerable loss, the British casualties being small. The 
British returned to the rail-head the next day. 

* * * 


THE Derby crusade, with its unexampled rush at 
the close, is over, and gossip says that in all about 
2,200,000 men have attested. The Labor Committee 
does not hesitate to speak of it as a great success and as 
a vindication of voluntaryism. Mr. Bowerman, indeed— 
the Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress and a member of the Recruiting 
Committee—declared that the figures were “simply 
astounding,’’ and that the “ bottom had been knocked 
out of conscription.” Lord Derby, in a speech in the 
House of Lords, declined to make this or any other fore- 
cast, though he was constrained to admit that his 
machinery had been “ snowed under’’ at the end of the 
effort. Gross figures were of no importance, and every- 





thing depended on the analysis of them. Lord Derby 
made a further attempt to narrow the Prime Minister’s 
pledge to married men by saying that the married men 
could not be called up until the country was convinced 
that only a “ negligible quantity ’’ of the single men 
were left unaccounted for. It is a pity that the grand 
manager of this great rally should be anxious to 
minimize its effect or even to hint at an eventual failure. 
Lord Derby had scant thanks to the nation for its 
magnificent rally. Is there not one touch of sympathy 
in our statesmanship ? 


* * * 


THE new Unionist Cave in the House of Commons 
against the Parliament Bill (of which Sir Edward Carson 
has been the chief digger) has collapsed, and the Bill 
has gone to a second reading without a division. The 
measure was a compromise, made apparently by Mr. 
Bonar Law, prolonging the life of Parliament for another 
year, and thus giving it a six years’ term in place of five, 
that is to say, one more year than the original Parlia- 
ment Act prescribed and one less than the normal life 
of the present Chamber would be. The Plural 
Voting Bill gets the minute benefit of this extension, 
for it is held on the stocks; but it is obvious from Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech that the present Government will 
never propose or carry it. The prolonging Bill owed its 
success, not so much to its merits, as to the absurdity 
of the alternative—a General Election next January 
with an immense army of voters abroad and with no 
political or military issue before the depleted con- 
stituencies. The result, with the Party system in 
abeyance, must either have been an empty pro-Govern- 
ment vote or a violent fissure in the national ranks. 
In a Parliamentary sense, the case for it was broken by 
a brilliant speech from Mr. Law, who said frankly that 
the Unionist members of the Government could not be 
half in and half out of it, and that at such an hour they 
must put patriotism before party. If the Parliamentary 
Unionists would not accept this position, he and his 
Unionist colleagues must resign. This vigorous thrust 
saved the position, the attack was withdrawn, and the 
Bill will go through with some little amendment. The 
Government’s position has been somewhat strengthened 
by Mr. Samuel’s election for Cleveland by a majority of 
5,859 votes—7,312 to 1,453. 


* * * 


Tue Bill amending the Munitions Act was read a 
second time on Wednesday, but if the Labor men show 
fight, its passage through Committee may be a rough one. 
Some of the reforms in administration—that establishing 
the general right of a workman to a leaving certificate, 
the appointment of a woman assessor for the tribunals, 
and a clause to check the sweating of women—are good 
as far as they go. But the retention of imprisonment 
for non-payment of fines and the failure seriously to 
reform the tribunals, stamp it as quite inadequate. Mr. 
Lloyd George was conciliatory only in speech, and 
hardly in that. He declined Mr. Anderson’s 
appeal to rely on persuasion, insisting that com- 
pulsion was necessary for the minority and could 
not be applied to the masters alone. The control 
of profits was no sham. Where these were high, 
great sums would be taken over by the State. There 
had only been two or three thousand prosecutions under 
the Act as applied to one and a-half million workmen. 
But surely this number is evidence of very great strain, 
and we must press the view that the Bill should be so 
amended as to relax it, 
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Tue ‘‘ National’’ Party seems for the moment to 
have concentrated its attention on the trade agreement 
with Denmark. Sir A. Dalziel and Sir A. Markham 
have assailed Lord Robert Cecil in the House, and Sir 
Edward Carson has backed them in the press. Their 
point is, first, that the agreement ought to be published, 
and, secondly, that the agreement is a bad one, and a 
reversal of our policy of blockade. It is a pity that the 
decision to maintain secrecy closes Lord Robert’s lips, 
for we believe the agreement is not only easy to defend, 
but that it is a highly creditable diplomatic achievement. 
Denmark agrees under it to allow herself to be put on 
‘‘ rations,’’ ¢.e., not to import more than her own average 
consumption in peace time shows to be necessary. The 
articles of which we chiefly wish to deprive Germany are 
excluded altogether. A limited export of certain other 
things is allowed, chiefly non-essentials, like tea, china, 
printer’s ink, and clocks. We have thus induced Den- 
mark to take an actual share in enforcing our blockade, 
and (save for the aforesaid tea, china, ink, and clocks) 
closed the widest door through which the enemy used to 
receive his rubber, copper, and cotton. We have 
obtained what we had no legal right whatever to demand, 
and won it without violence or ill-feeling. That was no 
small achievement. We regret the secrecy, chiefly 
because it robs Lord Robert Cecil of the public credit 
which a fine piece of work deserves. 

7 \* x * 

Tue very stiff Note of the American Government 
to Austria on the“ Ancona” incident has drawn a prompt 
and truculent reply. The demands for an apology, for 
the punishment of the offending officer, and for a 
promise to discontinue the destruction of passenger ships 
are one and all passed over. There is, however, an offer 
to make reparation for the lives of the American subjects 
who “came to grief’’ (to follow the quaint newspaper 
translation) in the sinking of the Italian liner. The 
Note can hardly be described as argument. It is a 
ponderous expression of indignation that Washington 
should have failed to accept the official Austrian version 
of the facts, and that it should assume that there is any 
objection in principle to the sinking of passenger ships 
without warning. Austria, it suggests, is not ®ound by 
her Ally’s promises to respect certain categories of ships, 
and anyhow the “ Lusitania ’’ precedent does not apply. 
We should have said ourselves that the “ Ancona ”’ affair, 
though smaller, was appreciably worse in law and morals 
than even the “ Lusitania ’’ incident. There is a rather 
general expectation that this extremely offensive Note 
must lead to a rupture of diplomatic relations. That, 
indeed, may be Vienna’s wish, by way of reply to Dr. 
Dumba’s recall. , 

. * + 


We are glad to record the success achieved by M. 
Franklin-Bouillon, the Vice-Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the French Chamber, for his plan 
of a British Parliamentary Committee acting with the 
French Committee. The Joint Committee is working for 
a closer relationship between France and ourselves, based 
on knowledge and sympathy. Lord Bryce is to be Chair- 
man of our Committee, an ideal appointment, for the 
constitutional questions which this movement will open 
up are of the greatest importance. The difficulty will 
be the unequal knowledge and powers of the two bodies. 
Members of the French Committee are, of course, fully 
informed as to their country’s policy and war organiza- 
tion. Members of the English Committee will mostly 
be found to be lamentably ignorant of both. The 





contrast cannot fail to impress our own Parliamentarians, 
and out of it must come a great impulse to the move- 
ment for giving Parliament the knowledge of foreign 
policy from which alone power can derive. 


. * 7 


On Monday Mr. McKenna made a fresh attempt to 
improve the American exchange. His plan is a volun- 
tary one, and is an offer by the Treasury to buy or 
borrow American securities. The terms of purchase are 
that the Treasury gives the current market price, the 
purchase-money being paid in five year 5 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds at par, an unlimited issue of which 
is announced to-day. Under the borrowing scheme 
the Treasury takes over securities on deposit, reserving its 
right to sell, and paying the holders their dividends, with 
an added half per cent., or two and a-half per cent. 
in case of call. The critics of the scheme varied their 
comments, one authority—Mr. Worthington Evans— 
praising purchase and condemning borrowing, while Sir 
Frederick Banbury preferred borrowing to purchase. 
Mr. Evans, indeed, went boldly for compulsion, based on 
a national register of securities, while Mr. Sherwell—as 
a Radical—insisted that the terms were too good and the 
Government were far too tender to the rich. To this 
Mr. McKenna replied that small investors were obtain- 
ing equal terms with the large. 


- 7 » 


Tue Prime Minister, asked to announce a reduction 
in Ministerial salaries, flatly declined, and said that he 
took his salary and should continue to take it. On the 
other hand, the very high fees of the law officers are to 
be reduced by £10,000. This seems to us, for the present, 
to be fair. If the national emergency increases, a general 
offering on the altar may well be made. But taxation 
rather than voluntary surrender is the modern and 
efficient method. And if the call is for volunteers, the 
rich idler should lead the way rather than (say) the poor 
member of Parliament, whose stipend is mere subsistence 
money, or even the Cabinet Minister, whose work has been 
more than doubled since the war. The idea at the back 
of the calls for cheap Ministers is the foolish notion that 
even the highest forms of civil work are not worth paying 
for. If the work is good, it is, of course, as indispensable 
as the armed service, and therefore as worthy its hire. 


* 7 * 


Yuan-Sui-Kar, the President of China, has “ bowed 
to the will of the people ’’ and consented to assume the 
throne of China as a constitutional monarch. To the 
first request to ascend the throne he becomingly replied 
that some other nomination should be made. The Council 
then urged the President not to sacrifice the country. 
Overcoming his scruples about his Republican oaths, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai has now consented, but asked that no 
change should be made at present. This Chinese Cesar 
of the twentieth century is faced by a rather 
nebulous Pompey, who has reared his head in Shanghai. 
The acceptance of the Imperial Crown should make for 
the stability of China, for it assures the succession, and, 
apart from the slightly Gilbertian touch about the 
manner of the change, may be welcomed. 


* * * 


THERE is not a particle of truth in the malicious 
rumor, to which currency is given in the “ Morning 
Post,’’ that Mr. McKenna is to leave the Treasury and 
to go to India as Viceroy. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE DERBY SCHEME AND THE WAR. 


WueN all is said that can be said in praise of the Derby 
scheme of enlistment we hope that the nation will begin 
to measure it in terms of reality. How can it help us 
to win this war? It is a magnificent demonstration of 
the national spirit. It shows a devoted people, full of 
manly resolution. It is said that this brief appeal, crude 
and often unsympathetic in its methods, has gained over 
two million recruits of military age. Butthat, of course, is 
not to be taken as the final yield. As we show elsewhere, 
Lord Derby has throughout confused the issue of an 
enlistment for purely military service and of a census 
of war workers. His scheme can therefore determine 
nothing under either head. Thousands of his recruits 
will have to return to civil employment, while the absence 
of thousands of others cannot be taken as evidence of 
vorked for 
namely, an enormous gathering up of possible soldiers ; 
Lord 
distribution of force between the military and the civil 
the 


“slacking.”” He has one kind of result, 


Lansdewne’s Committee for another, a scientific 


needs of war. Lord Derby has impressed some 
Lord 


recruiters who should dare to lay their hands on others. 


starred” men; Selborne has thundered at 
‘The Derby canvassers have shown a similar confusion of 
thought, arid some of them, through their own indis- 
cretion or the character of their instructions, have either 
acted or spoken as if they were recruiting conscripts, or 
have dimmed and marred the. appeal to patriotism by 
the threat of compulsion. Finally, the Government 
appear to have ended the Derby scheme as they began it, 
without a policy. They ask but they do not give. They 
have not told the country how many soldiers they want. 
Neither Parliament nor the country knows, even 
approximately, the nwnber of divisions at which they 
aim, though it is beginning to reckon with a rueful face 
the growing number of little wars that will swallow them 
up. Neither Parliament nor the country has been told 
whether the Derby crusade covers merely an effort to 
the scale of numerical 
strength, or whether that strength is to be exceeded 


and new divisions created. 


supply wastage on present 
d t=) 


If, therefore, we must subtract not a little from the 
“real’’ value of the Derby crusade as a fresh contribution 
to our war strength, are we to regard it as a trap set 
by the conscriptionists for the Prime Minister, and to 
assume that he has fallen into it? If so, the mechanism 
of the snare would seem to be a little too simple. We 
are told that Mr. Asquith is to be reminded of his pledge 
to Lord Derby (though not of his pledge to Parliament), and 
asked to produce a Conscription Bill in order to gather 
in, not merely the 100,000 or so single men who, for 
good reasons or for bad, may have failed to join the 
colors, but the larger number of married volunteers 
who have the 
that the class is to be exhausted, or 
nearly exhausted, first. But we can only begin to regard 
the 


come forward on understandi ng 


bachelor 


failure to enlist as a test of slackness when 


we have had an analysis of occupation, and when 


the reports of the tribunals have all come in. 














Furthermore, it is not merely a question of the number 
of unmarried men who have failed to come forward, but 
of the rate at which the Army can absorb those who have. 
At the end of this period, the Government will have to 
consider whether they will call up the married groups 
in order of their age. Is there any reason why, if a 
further appeal to the unmarried is really required, tlie 
process should not be a voluntary one? No one but Lord 
Derby appears to doubt the substantial success of his 
scheme. Why, therefore, unless the aim is to bring in 
conscription by hook or by crook, bar it out as a method 
of further appeal? 

But we must push our analysis of the policy of 
Who 
seriously proposes to perpetrate the tyranny of forcing 


“Single men first ’’ on to somewhat wider ground. 
5 5 


one class of citizens—or the remnant of one class—into 


an army in order to secure the willing enlistment of 


another? With what military aim? That of driving a 
despised conscript wedge into the mass of a free army? 
Who will want to officer these shamed battalions? To 
what class of duty will they be called? Are they to be 
whipped into action or secluded in the rear? And unde1 
what principle of justice will the Government restrict 
forced service to single men? The idea, we imagine, is 
that of citizen service. But the young unmarried man 
is by no means the full or even the normal type of citizen. 
The married man comes nearer it. He has duties, respon 
sibilities, privileges, properties, which give the nation 
in its time of need an even stronger call on him than 


on its youthful bachelors. If he is childless—and we 


assume that a rich nation is prepared to deal 
gerferously with his wife—he may be in an 


essentially freer position than the single man with depen 
dents. And if he has children, he has already discharged 
a service to the State which it will sorely miss as it takes 
heavier and heavier toll of its younger manhood. Ina 
great number of families the soldier sons have already 
paid the price, and the one who is left is he who keeps 
the roof-tree from falling. Conscription cannot stand 
on such a ground, for as soon asit isexamined the country 
will revolt against it. 

But we ask our readers not to consider the Derby 
crusade the light of controversy 
It is time for the nation to app); 
its closest vision to the general conduct of the war. 


merely in 


this 
about conscription. 


What are we doing with our strength? How does 


the provision of masses on masses of raw soldiery 
(officered heaven knows how!) affect its total economy? 
Let us set out in plain words some of the present 
tendencies of this gigantic enterprise, to whose success 
the Empire is irrevocably committed :-— 

1. It is becoming more and more expensive because 
of the disposition of our forces in distant expeditions 
based on the sea. The estimate of five millions a day 
must be rapidly mounting up. 


2. This, in turn, involves a greater and greater 
strain on our shipping (on which Lord Derby endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to lay hands). Every new soldier and his 
equipment fill space in a transport, and thereby diminish 
the general availability of our shipping for the many 
services which the Alliance demands of them. 


3. The Navy, which is our greater and more efficient 
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arm, and which is winning-the war, is receiving less and 
less attention ; the Army, which is our less efficient arm, 
is getting more and more. 

4. Our enormous demand for munitions makes us 
a competitor with our Allies, who (especially Russia) 
want them more than we. 

5. An excessive Army gravely limits our power 
to maintain our own food supplies and those which 
we may carry for our Allies. Are we to approach a 
point of danger in this vital part of our defence? 

6. It also qualifies our power to finance France and 
Russia, and therefore to provide for the snergetic renewal 
of the war in the spring. 

7. It is a grave departure from the historic concep- 
tion of. our part in a Continental war. 

Now, if the Government are not alive to these con- 
siderations, it is time for the country to weigh and present 
them. We cannot be led much further down the blind 
alley of libertine expenditure on an unregulated war. 
If the dimensions of the Army threaten the stability of 
our finance, the food of our people, and the strength of 
the alliance, they must be brought within measure. We 
do not think that the Government can lose the war. But 
they may impoverish the country in a _ needlessly 
exhausting effort to win it. 





THE DANGER OF DISPERSION. 

Tue Balkan campaign has, so far, shown the Allies at 
their worst. There is no shame in non-success, no 
ignominy in retreat; for these, if they were the whole 
of the story, we need not fear the judgment of history. 
Nor need we feel shame at the mode of command and the 
manner of fighting. The heroic 10th division has gained 
fresh laurels, and all the Allies have fought splendidly. 
The command, given the commission, has been all that 
one might have expected of General Sarrail. Bold, ven- 
turesome, yet cool and resourceful, it has been from the 
beginning ; and the two British commanders, Munro and 
Mahon, have been worthy of their Commander-in-Chief. 

Yet it is true that the whole campaign has 
been bungled. Sanity, which seemed to desert the 
Allied counsels when Mackensen’s baton first threw 
its shadow over Serbia, seems now to have become 
divorced from them. There are odd dreams in the back- 
ground, and it is not certain that these are confined to 
the visionaries. Indeed, they seem to have extended 
their spell to at least some of the Allied Generals. Now, 
the Balkans still hold a number of surprises in petto ; 
but among them the decision of the war is certainly not 
one, and it seems extremely probable that the Allies 
have not yet made up their mind as to the exact réle 
which the campaign is to play in the war as a whole. 
That an expeditionary force of limited extent could and 
can still play a legitimate and useful function in the 
peninsula is clear. Such a force, entrenched at Salonika, 
will immobilize at least an equal enemy force, and mean- 
while the Serbs will be recovering and refitting, the 
Italians may be concentrating in Albania, and the 
Russians will have time to procure all that is necessary 
for an efficient and decisive entry into the conflict. These 
various forces, operating thus on different lines of com- 
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munication, should be able to close the door through 
which Mackensen has passed, and might combine to 
march upon Constantinople. While the French and 
British stand at Salonika, they are the visible symbol 
that the Allies have not forgotten Serbia, and they 
should be able to hold their positions firmly now that 
Greece seems to have agreed to abandon to them the 
necessary defensive cincture about the port. 

Nevertheless our action so far has been all 
that the enemy could have desired. We allowed 
Germany to prepare her plans; we agreed to Russia 
forcing them, and then, when they were under way, 
we began to send out forces piecemeal for the enemy 
to meet in detail. General Sarrail was sent out with 
an impossible commission. He had to keep touch with 
the Serbs, help them to hold off the eastern thrust of the 
Bulgars, and have one eye over his shoulder on the dis- 
positions about his base. With a handful of troops, he 
had to assist in the capture of Veles, and with little more 
he was to hold the Tcherna-Doiran position. What 
more can any general ask of fate than that she shall 
present him his enemy in pieces, so that he can oppose 
his whole force to the always inferior details, and punish 
each separately. This, in effect, has been the result of 
the Allied plan in the Balkans, to which, under French 
insistence, we reluctantly assented. Ultimately, there 
may be an Allied force superior to the enemy in front 
of it; but until now the enemy has met the Allies’ force 
under the best possible conditions for him. The force 
has been constantly increasing, but by such small incre- 
ments that the increase has never served to redress the 
balance of numbers. 

This constant increase in the Allied force deserves a 
special examination. It was understood at first that, 
when we pledged ourselves to help in the Balkans, we 
set a limit to our commitment in that quarter. We seem 
now to be throwing troops into the area with feverish 
haste and prodigality. We must realize that by so doing 
we endanger, not only other campaigns, but even this, 
upon which we have become so spendthrift. What will 
it profit us if we gain Constantinople, Tarsus, Jerusalem, 
if we are defeated in the main Western or Eastern 
theatres? And these mad dreams of striking up into 
Austria-Hungary, upon what communications could the 
necessary force, acting in a most difficult and now a 
hostile country, be supported? And how could such a 
task be initiated until Turkey and Bulgaria were effec- 
tively dealt with, and the position of Greece and Rumania 
defined absolutely and irrevocably? We must defend 
Egypt, and as the Canal is necessary we cannot afford 
to underestimate the force required there, even if the 
next invasion should prove as ill-conceived as the first. 
We are almost bound to maintain what we have won in 
Mesopotamia. We have embarked upon a formidable 
campaign in German East Africa. We seem to be com- 
mitted indefinitely to the Dardanelles. To all these cam- 
paigns we add now the Balkans. How can the Western 
front fare in the face of this? -And yet it is certain that 
the decision of the war will take place somewhere between 
the Eastern and Western fronts, and probably nearer the 
latter. 

There is an absolute consensus of military opinion 
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upon one point ; and perhaps it isthe only one. Military 
Opinion is unanimous upon the need of concentration on 
the principal theatre. In the present war, districts and 
places, even industrial districts and places of great senti- 
mental, strategic, and political value, are less valuable 
than ever they were; and the necessity of dealing with 
the énemy’s army is paramount. If this be so, the 
necessity of concentration was never more necessary than 
at present, and the direction upon which our force should 
be concentrated was never clearer. It must be upon 
that front where the enemy’s main armies lie. 
never be any doubt upon this point. The enemy’s main 
armies are disposed upon the Western frontier. They 
will never be scattered abroad on other fronts. A small 
number may be sent to the Balkans. A handful may go 
with Mackensen to the Turkish army. But the main 
armies will still remain in France and Belgium, and there 
we must and can defeat them if we refuse to dissipate our 
efforts over a number of campaigns. 


There can 


There is some 
evidence that the Germans even now are economizing 
their forces upon the Russian front and concentrating 
them upon the West. It is our duty to see to it that 
here our force is overwhelming. If this be accomplished, 
and by bold and correlated effort we break through, 
nothing could compensate our enemy for so critical a 
blow. 

The end of the mancuvring of every general is to 
concentrate an overwhelming force on the point selected. 
This is but another aspect of the proposition stated 
above, that all a general can desire of fate is that he may 
meet his enemy before he has had time to concentrate, 
or when he has so dispersed his force that each distinct 
section is smaller than the whole force of the opponent. 
If Grouchy had accomplished Napoleon’s orders on the 
day of Waterloo, the history of the world might have 
been different. The task was to prevent the concentra- 
tion against his chief of an unbeatable force. So shrewd 
was the German stroke in the Balkans that the Allies 
seem to be meditating the very dispersion of force which 
the enemy most desire. They know that, given the 
requisite accumulation of munitions, the Allies could 
break through on the West, and that if they did so the 
end would be in sight. Their only hope can be that 
we should be so blind to all military history that we shall 
voluntarily disperse the decisive force which they could 
not possibly meet and have no power to dissipate 
themselves. 





NEUTRALS AND THE BLOCKADE. 


Tue heated debate of last week in the Commons and 
its echoes this week in the Press, have raised our whole 
problem of dealing with neutrals. No one knows precisely 
what the arrangement with Denmark allows or forbids, 
and the Opposition, some of whose spokesmen have 
richly deserved Lord Robert Cecil’s taunt that they 
“mistake bluster for patriotism,’’ seems in its wilder 
moments to complain that neutrals are not blockaded 
as if they were belligerents. The problem is, in reality, 
among the most delicate and difficult which a nation 
strong at sea could have to face in its warfare with a 
nation strong on land. We have had to make law in the 





process, to adjust ourselves to strange developments 
of naval warfare, and to consider how far the 
enemy’s disregard, both of legality and humanity, 
justified us in measures of retaliation at variance with 
the established usage of the past. The delicate problem 
arises not at all in regard to our dealings with the enemy 
—his own flagrant breaches of law have relieved us of 
any scruples save those which spring from our own 
notions of what is right. The difficulty rises solely from 
the inevitable inconvenience which any attempt to 
blockade Germany must inflict upon her neutral 
neighbors. 

In the early months of the war it is doubtful whether 
our operations at sea inflicted on her any serious disability 
save that which she endured from losing the use of her 
own merchant fleet. An effective blockade of Germany 
must involve in some sense the blockade of her neutral 
neighbors as well. Put crudely in this blunt way, the 
idea is simply inadmissible. Merely to blockade Dutch 
or Danish ports would be, in plain words, to violate the 
neutrality of Holland and Denmark. 
chosen 


Even if we had 
to disregard the political consequences of 
alienating all the neutrals, the thing would have been 
morally impossible, for we went into this war in defence 
of a neutral’s rights. To blockade Amsterdam would 
be technically and legally as gross a violation of neutral 
right as the German march through Belgium, though it 
On the other hand, 
it was no less clear that unless we were prepared to deal 
with some aspects of Dutch and Danish trade, it was 
vain to expect considerable results from the blockade. 
The high prices ruling in the German market would 
attract an ample flow of cotton, copper, rubber, 
chemicals, and foodstuffs. Legally, we had no standing. 
Even our long-distance blockade of the German ports 
themselves was an innovation questioned by the United 
States. The very notion of stopping trade from one 
neutral to another was denounced. At the most we 
might stop absolute contraband by invoking the doctrine 
of “ continuous voyage.’’ 


might involve no actual inhumanity. 


But even this elastic doctrine 
would hardly serve us to stop imports to neutrals, unless 
we could show some presumptive reason for suspecting 
that the goods were destined to be re-exported to the 
enemy. 

Our ‘‘ National’’ extremists, who often talk as 
though we had only to stretch out our naval arm and 
arrest every moving thing at sea, have never faced this 
problem in its real delicacy. The risks were great. The 
utmost tact of the Foreign Office has not prevented the 
flow of a highly critical current of neutral opinion against 
our proceedings. There were in the United States, in 
Holland, and in Sweden, active pro-German parties, 
ready to make the most of anything in our methods 
which had an arbitrary look. There were traders, 
eager for profit, who swelled their chorus. There were 
also moderate men, a little pedantic it may be at times, 
who upheld, as they had every right to do, the standards 
of international law, and questioned our deviations and 
our innovations. These three sections might well have 
made in every neutral country a formidable coalition 
against us. Morally, we could not afford to be indifferent 
to such criticism, for half of our case against the enemy 
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is that he has outraged law. Politically, the risks were 
serious, for there are still four neutral countries which 
might conceivably join the enemy’s fighting ranks, and 
one of them, Sweden, has felt the inconvenience of our 
blockade. 

If the Foreign Office has worked its way only very 
slowly through these difficulties, we are not disposed 
to criticize it. The methods of the ‘‘ National’’ party 
might have borne fruit more rapidly, but the fruit would 
probably have included the addition of at least one good 
army to the forces against us, and the cutting off of our 
own American supplies. We have no liking for diplo- 
matic secrets. But open diplomacy is a guarantee and 
a consequence of peace. We can imagine valid reasons 
for secrecy in such a matter as this Danish agreement. 
The secret engagements which seem to us questionable 
in war-time are not those which will end with peace, 
but those which might tie our hands when the fighting 
is over. 

The general scope of the Danish Agreement is, we 
take it, that Denmark agrees to restrict her own imports 
to the level of what was roughly her average consump- 
tion in time of peace. To achieve this was, to our 
thinking, a real diplomatic success. It was not our legal 
right as belligerents to demand anything of the kind, 
and there clearly were limits to the length we could have 
gone in enforcing our demands upon her. She limits 
her own profits by this step; she confers a great advan- 
tage upon us; she might conceivably incur a correspond- 
ing resentment from the enemy. The critics of the 
agreement have fastened with a narrowness that was none 
too ingenious on the limited trade which the agreement 
sanctions between Denmark and the enemy. They 
ignore altogether the immense restrictions which it 
imposes. If the trade in butter and bacon is wholly 
stopped, it is a small matter that the trade in tea and 
clocks is permitted. Tea and clocks will not appreciably 
assist the enemy to continue the war. If, indeed, he is 
feeling the pinch, the more money he wastes on such 
luxuries as tea the more will his staying power be lessened. 
The more he buys from abroad the lower will his exchange 
sink, and our interest is confined to watching that he 
shall buy nothing of real use. If he can be deprived of 
foreign meat, grain, fats, copper, cotton, and rubber, 
the blockade will yield its anticipated result. The spirits, 
toys, china, and printing-ink which Germany will hence- 
forth draw in small tolerated quantities from Denmark, 
are certainly not to be reckoned among the sinews of war. 
The only tolerated articles which really are open to any 
criticism are (if the unofficial list is accurate) cheese, and 
some kinds of machinery. It would be ludicrous, how- 
ever, to dwell on such exceptions. The main point is that 
we had legally no right whatever to limit the innocent 
trading of Denmark with Germany, and even our right 
to stop contraband trade was limited by our physical 
power, which does not happen to reach to the land 
frontier, and can be used only very fitfully by our 
submarines in her Eastern waters. 

The best evidence that the blockade is working 
effectively is to be found in the shifts to which German 
inventiveness is put. The whole intellect of her scientists 





is turned to the invention of substitutes, and the 
“‘ Ersatz ’’ counterfeit has become the staple of national 
consumption. We question whether the idea of making 
substitute-fodder from old newspapers will commend 
itself to graziers. Synthetic rubber is not a novelty, and 
it remains to be seen whether the new substitute can be 
produced at commercial prices. Synthetic milk was 
popular in Germany before the war, and it was to some 
palates as pleasant as the real thing; but cheap and 
nourishing as it was, it happened to depend on the soya 
bean, and that is cut off. Synthetic fats derived from 
soap and such abominations seem to be in favor, and a 
use has been found for acorns. So far German ingenuity 
has not yet equalled the classical achievement of the last 
great blockade, the Napoleonic substitution of beet sugar 
for cane. It may be open to doubt whether the blockade 
can produce an actual dearth of necessaries; but 
certainly it has made a shortage. The opening up of 
Bulgarian and Turkish resources may slightly check its 
efficacy. But the whole evidence goes to show that the 
supplies which still filter in from the outer world are 
negligible in amount. It is the great resources of a broad 
Continental area, the elaborate organization of a police 
State, and the efficiency of German science which still 
maintain the national resources at a level which never 
nears sufficiency, though it does not yet sink to famine. 
The Navy has done this part of its work with wonderful 
Our diplomacy has extracted real 
successes from a desperately perplexed problem. 


completeness. 





THE MOBILIZATION OF CREDIT. 


Ir has long been recognized that the most urgent strain 
upon our war finance was the difficulty of paying for 
the enormous quantities of food and munitions bougnt 
on behalf of our forces and those of our Allies from the 
United States and other countries in America. So far 
as our private foreign trade is concerned, no great diffi- 
culties would have arisen, for the shrinkage of our visible 
exports, now happily recovering, would be nearly com- 
pensated hv the enormously enhanced value of the carry- 
ing trade which we conduct. But when war purchases 
are thrown into the account, they yield a net 
adverse balance, which can hardly be estimated 
at a less rate than 500 millions a year. To 
some small extent this balance can be reduced by 
shipping gold. But the only effective ways of payment 
are by selling securities in America, and raising private 
or public credits in that country. The important 
measures described by Mr. McKenna for placing in the 
hands of our Government American securities owned by 
companies or private persons in this country have been 
very well received. The Government proposes to pur- 
chase such securities as the owners are willing to sell, at 
their market price, paying for them in five years 5 per 
cent. Exchequer Bonds. Where holders are not in a 
position to sell outright, the Government will borrow the 
securities for two years, the lenders receiving 4 per cent. 
from the Government, in addition to the ordinary 
interest. In respect of these deposited securities, how- 
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ever, the Government is to have an option of purchase 
at the New York price, with an added bonus of 24 per 
cent. to the holder. 

Now, though there exists no agreed estimate either 
of the total quantity of such securities available in this 
country, or of the extent to which they can be utilized in 
the United States, there is ground for holding that the 
measures proposed will effect their purpose of easing the 
exchanges and enabling us to pay our way in America. 
It will certainly place at the Government’s disposal 
several hundred million pounds’ worth of good American 
securities, which they can either sell or use as cover 
as the conditions of the markets dictate. 
For the terms they offer to holders are liberal enough, 


for loans, 


and we understand that the consultation of bankers and 
other large holders which has taken place assures the 
success of the plan so far as mobilization is concerned. 
How fast such goods can be marketed in the United States 
may be doubtful. But the pressure upon American banks 
to accept them as security for large credits, in order to 
support the export trade of their country, will be very 
strong. In the last resort, it is this appeal to the mutual 
interests of America and this country that will prevail. 
Ours may be the greater need, but the enormously pro- 
fitable trade in exporting food and munitions, and in 
financing thesame will stimulate the American bankers to 
supply the necessary credit. 


‘ 


Those who understand any- 


”? 


thing of the “ money power”’ in America will recognize 
how unlikely it is that the men who operate it will let 
this lucrative enterprise collapse for want, if needed, 
What we have to 
bear in mind is that we shall have to pay very hand- 
But that fact was made tolerably 
evident by the conditions of the recent 
American loan. 

We observe that Dr. Helfferich, in his flamboyant 
speech on the new war credit of five hundred million 
pounds, has the humorous effrontery to pretend that the 
entire dependence of Germany upon her internal resources 
for finance is an index of her superior strength as com- 
pared with this country. 


of a few hundred millions of credit. 


somely for all we get. 


Anglo-French- 


“We are almost exclusively 
paying to ourselves, while the enemy pays abroad. 
Therein lies a guarantee that in the future, too, we shall 
maintain the advantage.’’ Is it then no disadvantage to 
Germany to be cut off from her foreign trade? Would 
she not really like to be able to import food and 
munitions America and to be able to pay 
Does she not rage at our blockade, 
Such sort of 
success as Dr. Helfferich can claim for German war 
loans is the result, partly no doubt of the well-organized 
pressure of patriotic motives on all classes of the popula- 
tion, and partly of the fact that, since no war taxes have 
been levied, the Government could borrow at interest 
what they might otherwise have taken for nothing. But 
it is mainly due to the elaborate devices by which all sorts 
of property have been made available as a basis of credit. 
These huge supplies of paper-money have been loaned 
to the Government and used to “ commandeer’’ the goods 
required for the conduct of the war. Dr. Helfferich 


from 
for them? 
and vow that we are starving her? 


knows well enough that this financing of a closed State by 
means of paper unredeemable in gold admits of no real 
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comparison with the finance of a country like ours, 
engaged in large world commerce and with all its money 
carrying a legal right to demand gold. 

But, while denying the relevancy to the German’s 
comparison of financial methods in the two countries, ° 
we should be unwise to ignore the greater magni- 
afford to 
spend a good deal more than Germany. But our margin 
of superiority is not unlimited, nor is it measured for 
effective purposes by the greater resources of capital 


tude of our own expenditure. We can 


which. we possess. For, after all allowances are made for 
our dealings with America, the vast bulk of the expenses 
must be met out of our current internal income, by means 
of taxation and borrowing. We gather from an answer 
in the House last week that Mr. McKenna has rejected 
the suggestion of a forced loan, and still intends 
to rely upon the costly method of a voluntary 
loan at a high rate of interest. Now, 
and still urge, that a far larger 
portion of the war-cost should be defrayed by increased 
taxes, we recognize that loans will have to be the chief 
means of supply. But does Mr. McKenna really think 
that any sort of voluntary appeal will enable him to 
meet a daily cost which from the present time must 
rise greatly above even the enormous figure of five 
millions a day? We doubt it. All the current talk 
about getting working men to save and invest in War- 


while we 
have 


urged, 


loan is trivial when we consider the size of the problem. 
No scheme for tapping wages presents a promise 
of more than much 
But next week the House 
of Commons is to be invited to incur an increased war 
expenditure of somewhere between 250 and 300 million 
pounds, the cost of enlisting a million more men. Now, 
hitherto this million men will have been contribuitng 
wealth amounting to some one hundred millions to the 
income side of our national account, reckoning the pro- 
duct of their industry at a hundred pounds per head. 
Henceforth this contribution to the income side will 
cease, and will be replaced by an addition of at least 250 
millions on the expenditure side of the account. 

Is not the country entitled to hear from the 
Chancellor of the clear and full 
explanation of the method of meeting this increase 
of expenditure out of a decreased national income? 
During the first eighteen months of war this country 


twenty or 


less than a week’s war-bill. 


thirty millions, 


Exchequer a 


drew, not merely on its current income, but upon 
certain large stocks of goods in various parts of the world 
which its foreign commerce and finance placed at its dis- 
posal. These resources are no longer available. And 
yet the expenditure goes mounting up—-up—up. Mr 
McKenna is directly responsible to Parliament and the 
nation for the soundness of our finance. We know his 
to keep it straight, and the difficulties he 
meet, well his 
solvency and therefore for strength. 
think he ought next week to explain how 


anxiety 


has to and we wish him in 


struggle for 


But we 


our war bill can advance beyond five millions a day, so as 
to meet the expenses of the new million men, without 
diminishing our power to advance to our Allies the 
financial aid which the growing pressure of their situation 
will require of us. 
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A London Biarp, 


Lonvon, Fripay. 


Sir Dovetas Haic’s appointment to the chief com- 
mand in France and Flanders is a great relief, especially 
to those who feared that the long-discussed, long-post- 
poned change would never come. No need to disparage the 
service in which a fine cavalry general fought one of the 
greatest retreating actions in history. But every need to 
put the best possible man at the head of the great 
business of scientific organization, forethought, and con- 
centrated strength in battle into which the war has 
developed. Some would have preferred to see it in the 
hands of Sir William Robertson, with his exact, clear, 
and powerful brain. But Sir Douglas Haig has high 
certificates. Perhaps he is not magnetic; and it is hard 
to conceive a general so laconic of speech as a great 
imaginative leader of men. But at least he is of the 
scientific type; it is not doubted that he is a bold and 
skilful leader; that all his life he has been devoted to 
his business ; that he possesses conscience, initiative, and 
high powers of efficient work. 

Anp how about the Navy? It does well; is it 
at this moment doing well enough? It has been 
enormously increased in strength since the war began, 
in zeal, efficiency, and spirit the reports of it show an 
unabated power. And it is more safely handled now that 
it is no longer subject to the rash experimentation of the 
Churchill régime. But its direction is negative, and 
it must feel disappointment that the great preventive 
strokes it achieved when it practically killed off the sub- 
marine attack in home waters were followed by the 
comparative failure in the Mediterranean. Why? Well, 
we know who organized the first coup. But having 
(unfortunately for himself) saved his country from one 
great peril, Lord Fisher was not at hand to deal with 
the lesser one. That is by no means the full measure of 
the country’s need. War is a matter of initiative, 
resource, originality, and apprehensiveness of thought 
and service. I suppose even Lord Fisher’s enemies would 
say that he was our greatest living master of these arts, 
and that in the many excellencies of Admiralty adminis- 
tration this kind of prévoyance is hardly conspicuous. 
Why not supply it? Is it, in a word, safe to leave Lord 
Fisher—who is, after all, our nearest modern approach 
to a Nelson—out of the war, so far as a real voice in 
these vital sea-matters is concerned, and how long will 
the Government take the responsibility of doing it? 





Anp the Government? It is weakened, not so much 
because of a serious opposition, but because it is felt to 
lack unity, force, and the power of adequate and prompt 
decision. All depends on the future of the war. If 
Salonika can be defended, and the Austro-Germans 
beaten off (if the Bulgars go over the border, the Greeks 
will almost certainly come in with us), it willsurvive. But 
the ill-success of the policy of “ little packets ’’ is telling 
on it, and fosters the revival of party spirit among the 
Tories, who clearly aim at a Government of their own, 
and may take Carson’s wild, vindictive leadership (or 





anybody’s else) to achieve this steadily ripening end. 
A more serious alternative is that of a Bonar Law 
Government, with the Moderates in preponderance. If 
it were homogeneous, it might succeed, but the question 
which leaps to every lip is—Would Mr. Lloyd George be 
a member of it? The instability of the Government is 
not the only peril. A greater one would lie in the victory 
of the madcaps who would divert the energies of 
the war into Austria- 
back of 
The wiser heads, knowing 
the facts and the considered military views, oppose this, 
as well as the indefinite extension of the Army. One 
hopes they will prevail. But the helm is not decisively 
turned this way or the other. Are we to concentrate in 
the main on the Western front, keep the work of the 
Navy to the fore, moderate the cost of the war, and treat 
the Eastern diversion as subsidiary? Or are we to have 
an indefinite army, on any number of fronts—the further 
away the better—and at an ever-rising cost? The end 
is clear. We shall win this war—of course we shall win 
it. But are we going to take the longer and worse road 
to victory, because it looks a little the simpler? 


into a wild expedition 
which would break the 
shipping and our finance. 


our 


Hungary, 


THosE who heard Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on 
the Parliament Bill, with its engaging candor and 
unaffected contempt for some of the most solemn 
pretences and plausibilities of political convention, 
imagined themselves, rightly or wrongly, to be wit- 
nessing the last thrusts of a personal duel, already 
half fought out behind the curtain. Possibly Sir Edward 
Carson shared the impression. In any case he could not 
shut his eyes to the completeness of his ex-colleague’s 
triumph, nor hide either from himself or from the House 
the revelation that he had again chosen his ground badly. 
After all, as he may have learned at the secret Unionist 
conclave, it is scarcely the part of a University member 
to make light of the inconveniences of a general election 
or to expect an overflowing enthusiasm in such a cause 
in the breasts of less privileged mortals. 


One would call Lord Alverstone the type of a 
successful man (and lawyer) rather than of a great one. 
Up to a level, he was extremely competent. He had an 
astonishing memory, which enabled him to carry the 
intricate details of half a dozen big patent cases in his 
head at atime, and to do justice to them all. His industry 
was as gigantic as his powers of retaining the ms 's of 
facts it accumulated. But he was not in the first rank. 
He had slight power of literary expression, and some of 
his judgments are almost meaningless owing to the 
formless (and even incomplete) sentences in which they 
are enshrined. Alverstone, therefore, did nothing to 
carry on the torch; hardly he illuminated the ground on 
which he stood. And he did not rise to great occasions. 
Russell, with his Irish eloquence and humanity, dwarfed 
him in the Parnell trial, and the shabbiness of the case 
he had to defend threw into comic relief his rather 
sanctimonious attitudes to it. His House of Commons 
defence of his action had a certain massiveness, though 
he was rarely dexterous enough to succeed in Parlia- 
ment. But he was a good fellow, kind and placable, and 
a judge of rea] conscience. 
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CasTELNAU, who takes the immediate command ot 
the Armies in France under Joffre, has been associated 
with his chief since Joffre’s first advent to power under 
Millerand. A Royalist and a Catholic, he is also a man 
of charming simplicity and gentleness. He is a mathe- 
matician, and mobilization is perhaps his special study. 
He was a member of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre 
at the outbreak of the war. It was he to whom the 
defence of the Toul-Epinal gap was committed, and the 
safety of the French Armies turned on that splendid 
Later, he was with General Foch on the 
Western section, and early in the year took charge of 
the middle group, with Foch on his left and Dubail on 
his right. 


feat of arms. 


Champagne, which is covered by his group 
of Armies, is monument enough to his extraordinary 
power of assimilating and controlling detail. 





A CORRESPONDENT in a rural district sends me the 
following note on the working of the Derby scheme :— 


“In our rural districts the muddle is simply 
atrocious—many men who ought to have been starred 
are not, owing to their returning themselves as “farm 
laborers” in the National Register, instead of “ horse- 
men,” “cowmen,” &c. ; and of these a number will not 
offer themselves, as they are informed that in order to 
get starred they must first be attested, and then appeal 
to the local committees. Then there is much uncertainty 
as to who ought to be attested. I have been asked if 
men who are starred and have never had the Derby 
letter nor been canvassed should apply to be attested. 
I told them ‘Certainly not; what was the use of 
starring?’ Then, at the twelfth hour, unauthorized 
persons insisted that they ought all to be attested. With 
all this muddle, what will be the value of the figures? 

“A number of indispensable farm men will not 
attest in order not to have the bother of applying for 
exemption. Others know nothing of the possibility of 
exemption nor the way to go about it—the ignorance 
in the whole matter is lamentable—and they will be 
treated in the return as ‘ shirkers.’ ”’ 


A WAYFARER. 








THE MEANING OF LORD DERBY’S REPORT 


Durine the whole of this week Lord Derby has been 
collecting returns from the recruiting committees in order 
to make his report on the canvass. The report will 
necessarily be incomplete. It was stated at the outset 
that a period of six weeks was to be allotted for the work. 
There is no particular virtue in six weeks, and it is in 
any case a brief period for the task ; but the time actually 
available for canvassing has been in many cases much 
shorter. In some constituencies the canvass cards were 
not received from the military authorities until five 
weeks ago. In practically every large county division 
there has been a shortage of doctors, recruiting officers, 
and recruiting stations. And the difficulty of securing 
enough canvassers to do the work quickly has been 
general and inevitable; inevitable because there are so 
few people in these days with time to spare. The con- 
sequence is that although the arbitrary time-limit has 
now been reached, many recruiting committees are far 
from the completion of their work, and many more are 
conscious that what they have done by heroic efforts in 
a short time could be made much more thorough if a few 
more weeks were allowed. Thus, the figures that are at 
Lord Derby’s disposal this week-end cannot properly 
yield anything more than an interim report. 

Regarded as an interim report, the statement will 
be useful and interesting ; but it is by no means certain 
that it will enable Parliament and the nation to decide 
whether the voluntary system can carry us successfully 
through the war. Unfortunately, the issue of this 
recruiting campaign has been confused by an after- 





thought. The canvass was started with the idea of 
enlisting men for military service, and naturally it was 
intended to enlist only those who are available for 
military service—that is to say, who are not engaged on 
necessary work at home. A committee representing 
several Government departments went through the 
National Register, and starred the men who appeared 
to be doing indispensable work. Many men were 
unnecessarily starred ; but, on the other hand, it is the 
almost unanimous opinion of business people that a very 
large number of men who ought to have been starred 
were passed over: men employed in the skilled branches 
of productive trades which are essential to Great 
Britain’s position as the chief financier of the war. If 
the original idea of the canvass had been preserved, all 
these indispensable men, backed by their employers, 
would have stated their reason for not enlisting ; and it 
would have been possible to extract from the canvass 
cards a straightforward and intelligible result of the 
campaign. But such a statement of the result is not now 
possible. For after the scheme had been launched— 
indeed, after the first communications had been 
despatched to the committees—a quite new and different 
aim was grafted on to it. Lord Derby and his committee 
began to speak of the scheme as though it was a canvass, 
not for military service only, but for national service of 
all kinds. They announced, through the recruiting 
organizations and in the press, that they wished all men 
of military age, whether they could be spared for the 
Army or not, to enrol themselves and leave it to Local 
Tribunals and certain Gavernment Departments to deter- 
mine at a later stage whether they should fight in the 
Army or serve their country in some other capacity. 

It is possible to argue that this afterthought is a 
superior plan; but what needs to be realized is that it is 
not the original plan. It is an entirely different scheme. 
It has only developed gradually. Lord Derby and his 
colleagues and helpers have never been in a position to 
act definitely and clearly in regard to it. They have 
been unable to canvass the starred men. They have been 
compelled throughout to speak vaguely on the subject of 
enrolling munition workers, miners, railwaymen, and 
others—of whom many thousands are unstarred. Can- 
vassers have explained the scheme in various ways. And 
the consequence of this confusion is that, on the one hand, 
a very large number of men (including munition workers) 
who could not in any conceivable circumstances be spared 
for fighting are enrolled in their groups ; and, on the other 
hand, many of these and other workers who regard 
themselves as indispensable have refused to enrol, looking 
upon it as a needless and foolish formality. 

These facts have an important bearing on the 
calculation of the result. For one thing, the total of the 
attested men will include some who can never be taken 
away from their civil employment. But, what is more 
important, it will be a gross error to assume that all those 
men of military age who have failed to enlist are shirkers, 
or that this remainder (whatever its number turns out 
to be) could be brought into the fighting ranks by com- 
pulsion, for among these also there must be thousands 
of men who are absolutely indispensable at home. 

Lord Derby may not think it necessary to explain 
the method by which he analyzes the results of his 
canvass, and no doubt he has about him competent 
advisers on the subject ; but there are certain broad facts 
upon which the public will want to be informed. The 
basis from which the canvass starts is the number of men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-one who were put 
on the National Register last August, which was probably 
something like five millions. From this figure it is 
necessary to make various subtractions in order to arrive 
at the men actually available for the Army. Subjects 
of foreign countries and the dead will hardly amount to 
many thousands; but it is believed that about a million 
men were starred, and good authorities estimate that the 
medically unfit account for another million; for it is to 
be remembered that the whole number of those medically 
unfit for war are still here. This reduces the total to 
under three millions. But Lord Derby has still to sub- 
tract ancther item, and the confusion introduced into 
his scheme has made it very doubtful whether he will 
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possess reliable statistics for the purpose. This item is 
the number of men who, although not officially starred, 
are nevertheless indispensable for civil work. Well- 
informed students of our national circumstances have 
calculated that this number cannot be less than a million. 
According to this reckoning, there are not quite two 
million men available for military service whose names 
were included in the National Register. Thus, when 
the total of the effective enlistments between August 
15th and December 11th is subtracted from two millions, 
it will be seen whether the remainder justifies the pro- 
found constitutional change involved in conscription. 

Whether or not Lord Derby’s calculations follow 
these lines, it is improbable that Parliament will be 
satisfied with anything less clear. The public does not 
want to know what success has been achieved in enlisting 
men who cannot be spared; nor does it take much 
interest in the question of whether the men who are 
willing to fight are married or single. In considering the 
results of the canvass, the general common sense of the 
nation will cut right across these confusions and ask two 
plain questions. First, what is the number of the 
actually available men? And, secondly, how many of 
these men have offered themselves for service in the 
Army? 





Wife and Letters. 


THE SUPREMACY OF SEA-POWER. 


THE possession of complete freedom of manceuvre is the 
perfection both of land-power and sea-power. Whatever 
adversity should befall a nation, it cannot be said to be 
beaten while its field armies or its fleets remain free. 
Clausewitz deprecates the holding of territory while the 
enemies’ armies are at liberty to act, and as he does not 
specify any particular territory, it may be fairly assumed 
that the principle applies to-day with almost as much 
force as when first stated. In the meantime, it is true, 
the vulnerable centres of a country have changed. The 
capital of a country, is now of little importance as com- 
pared with its chief industrial and productive areas. 
But the “army in being”’ has still its former force. 
Once this is appreciated, it must be realized that the 
present appearance of a victory for Germany which comes 
from her occupation of large tracts of Allied territory is 
largely illusory. All of the Great Powers allied against 
her have still got armies in the field, with freedom to 
manceuvre. The modification of this freedom operates 
with almost equal force against Germany. In holding 
Russia back, she is herself held in. Although Russia has 
lost the initiative on her front for the time being, she has 
still the power to immobilize very considerable forces of 
her enemy. 

On the other hand, the theory of the “fleet in 
being” has been modified. While the aim of the soldier 
must still be the seeking out and crushing of the enemy 
force, the aim of the sailor need not go further than the 
possession of an overwhelming force. With a distinct 
superiority in speed and gun-power, victory is almost 
certain ; and it is simply the realization of this fact which 
keeps the German fleet in its harbors. The Falkland 
Islands battle sufficiently proved this thesis. Admiral 
Sturdee may have used his force with no great skill, but 
he was able to sink the enemy. In the case of armies, 
the weaker side has always a chance of out- 
mancuvring his opponent; but the victory of the 
Marne is almost impossible to conceive upon the sea. A 
preponderance of force, measured by the Marne disparity 
of three to two, can hardly fail to give victory, even 
admitting a fair margin of bungling. Lower range guns 
scatter their shells too much at the range limits, and 





hence, uncombined with superior speed, are simply 
useless in presence of heavier metal. The ideal fighting 
ship, it may be remarked, is therefore the battle-cruiser, 
the creation of Lord Fisher’s fertile mind. 

Now, the same tendency which has placed the vul- 
nerable areas of a country rather in its industrial than 
in its administrative centres, has enormously augmented 
the incidence of sea-power. Indeed, it has radically 
changed the relations of land and sea power, and given a 
new interpretation to the terms land and sea. They 
have hitherto been regarded as so distinct that terms 
which applied to the one have been looked upon as 
inapplicable to the other. There is a sense in which this 
is wholly mischievous. At the moment, Germany is 
represented as occupying certain territory. She has not 
put the Allies out of action, but she has taken and holds 
part of their country. She, therefore, regards herself 
as in a position to give terms. She looks upon herself as 
victorious, although the Allies do not “ recognize”’ her 
victories. In this picture there is no suggestion of 
territory in the occupation of the Allies, while they hold 
all the outer seas, and all but a small fraction of the 
inner seas. Under the more or less conscious fiction that 
the sea is not a territory, Germany is able to represent 
herself as, at present at any rate, the onky Power which 
has achieved success. She would be willing to admit 
that she has not achieved a military decision; but she 
has, she thinks, the tangible hostages of a decision. It 
is, of course, clear that the sea is not a territory in the 
sense that land merits the description. In effect, the sea 
has become, for military purposes, a universal medium. 
The land, with regard to it, is porous, and admits the 
infiltration of the sea everywhere. Tlre effect of the 
operation of sea-power is, therefore, universally felt, 
and everywhere it is more intimate than that of land 
power. If Germany could occupy the whole of France, 
she would still be subject to the dominion of the Allied 
sea-power, and, without occupying an inch of her 
territory, Vienna and Berlin are in our hands. There 
is not a dweller in enemy territory who does not feel 
the effect of our sea-power, whether he knows the cause 
of his distress or not. In the light of such a fact, how 
utterly misleading it is of the German Chancellor to cast 
up his accounts and show an overwhelming balance in 
his favor! 

But the position of the enemy is even worse than 
we have represented it. The Germans occupy part of the 
territories of our Allies; but can it be said that their 
occupation is secure? The tide of numbers has already set 
against them, and when, by the accumulation and dis- 
tribution of munitions and equipment, the Allied 
numbers become effective numbers, the Germans will be 
able to hold what they have seized only so long as the 
Allies allow them. Their occupation, therefore, while 
effective, is but temporary, and is only barterable against 
our desire for a speedy peace. The Allied occupation of 
the sea is far different. The German Chancellor spoke 
of the “dominating power of the British Fleet.” Is 
there any chance of its power becoming less dominating? 
Such a position is unthinkable, unless the present rather 
academic rulers of the Navy lose all grip of actuality. 
If these various territorial occupations can only be ended 
by victory, there is every chance that the land territory 
will be evacuated, but none that the occupation of the 
sea will be relieved. The German securities are, there- 
fore, depreciating, while the British, if they do not 
appreciate, at the least remain steady. The advantage 
would all seem to be on the Allied side, and this would 
probably be recognized if it were not for two considera- 
tions. There is a tendency to expect the future to re- 
duplicate the past. The Germans have compelled the 
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Allies to retreat everywhere, or have brought their 
offensive to a standstill. Ib is, accordingly, thought that 
such is the settled order of things. The factor of 
increasing power on the Allied side is not appreciated, 
since it is not seen. Yet, clearly, it is the determining 
factor of the situation. 

The true case may be represented in some such way 
as this: If X has only been held with difficulty, and has 
even inflicted heavy loss on Y, what will be the effect 
when X becomes 2X and Y becomes #Y% It tends to be 
overlooked, or even completely discounted, because it is 
not susceptible of ocular or complete mathematical 
demonstration. Similarly, the effect of sea-power is not 
correctly appreciated. This is the first time in history 
that its operation has been so intense in its effects, and 
there is consequently a tendency to think that it might 
be relieved by one or other expedient. While this can 
still be felt, the conclusion that the Allies are still in the 
superior position can be evaded. Only when the 
futility of each new expedient is clear will the full foree 
of sea-power be appreciated at its just value. 

At this moment some light seems to be breaking into 
the German mind, for the projected advance against 
Egypt is not an attempt to weaken the effect of sea-power, 
but to make us come to terms as to releasing its grip. 
And this question of empire emphasizes but another effect 
of sea-power. Practically all the German colonies but 
one are now in our possession. They stood like enclaves 
in the sea, and were therefore at our mercy if we chose 
to set aside sufficient force to take them. There can be 
little doubt that all will be in our hands if the war pro- 
ceeds much longer; and already such profit as they were 
to Germany has gone. If Germany is able to secure 
iron and coal from her occupied territories she cannot, at 
any rate, receive any of the commodities with which these 
colonies used to supply her. - And, again, the German 
colonies we have we hold. There is not the slightest 
chance that the British occupation should be relieved. 
It is effective; it is thorough; it is permanent until the 
end of the war. There are rumors of peace in the air. 
The character of such a peace and the nature of its terms 
will inevitably depend upon the view which international 
accountants take of the balance-sheet. The valuation so 
far has been in German hands. An impartial review of 
the circumstances seems to show that all the German 
holdings have been given an inflated assessment and all 
those of the Allies a depreciated valuation. If the facts 
are as we have stated, the military operations are little 
more than episodic in the vast and splendid triumph of 
Allied sea-power. 





A BROTHERHOOD IN ARMS. 


One reads, perhaps, a hundred books about the war, 
because one can read little else. There are legalists going 
back to the days of Oliver Cromwell or Frederick the 
Great. There are journalists who have accomplished 
miraculous explorations (hunted by both armié% om the 
field of combat. There are propagahdists That, 
propagandists. There are even men bg@ldefidugh at this 
time to essay a history of a war stiefremotely complete. 
In this mess and welter, it ig good ‘to pick out two books 
by men of genius, conderhing*not so much the progress 
and action of hostilifies,vas the ideals for which the com- 
batants (all unddysgiously) are fighting. “ Between St. 


Dennis and St.George ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton), by Mr. 
Ford Maddox Hueffer, forms a kind of sequel to “ When 
Blood is their Argument,’’ and the two books. together 
form, perhaps, the most satisfactory exposition of all 
that France and ourselves think that we are fighting for 








in our life-and-death struggle with Germany. “The 
Crimes of England ’’ (Palmer & Hayward), by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, is of that brilliant type of combination of 
epigram and eloquence which reveals, to the joy of his 
friends, that his long illness has left his genius entirely 
unimpaired. No two books could better be presented to 
any doubter (say) in the New World who believes that 
this is only one of the dynastic or commercial quarrels 
which from time to time afflict nations like infectious 
diseases, and from which they speedily recover, to become 
friends and attack other nations again. To Mr. 
Chesterton this is Armageddon, with God (and “ he at 
least is very sure of God”) and all the chivalry of 
heaven encouraging a struggle against a philosophy 
woven out of paganism and despair. To Mr. Hueffer 
it is the attempt of civilization and all the places and 
things he knows and loves in France and England to 
cling desperately to the shores of Western Europe 
instead of being driven into the Atlantic or beyond. 
Neither has any “ pacifist’ objection to war as such. 
One of Mr. Hueffer’s most eloquent chapters is devoted 
to a description of the “long avenue ”’ which shows from 
Versailles along the Avenue of the Grande Armée, right 
down to the statue of Strasburg, with the faded wrecks 
of immortals round her, the splendor and suffering of 
France. And Mr. Chesterton’s desire to “take the 
Grand Turk by the beard,” combined with a general 
notion of life as perpetual warfare, is well known to his 
readers. Both, on the other hand, have fought against 
England’s wars in the past; Mr. Hueffer against the 
attack on the Dutch Republics, Mr. Chesterton, not only 
in that desperate struggle, but also asserting that in 
every war waged until this one, England has been in the 
wrong. It would be good for many pacifists to know 
that to such men there seems something in this conflict 
which makes it not so much a war as a unique con- 
flict between something carrying the seeds of heaven and 
something deliberately taking death and hell into 
comradeship. 

The method of the two is totally different. Mr. 
Hueffer knows Germany as well as he knows England and 
France. He has relations in Germany, he has often 
visited there, he knows the very soul of the people—a soul 
he once loved and now believes (as far as Prussia is con- 
cerned) to be utterly damned. He has written both in 
poetry and prose extraordinary little vignette pictures 
of all that is best in Germany until Prussia came and 
stamped it out with heavy boot: the little old towns, the 
flight of the starlings, the storks, the simplicity and kind- 
ness of the peasants in “ High Germanie.” All this has 
for him been converted to black horror by a militarism 
which has been woven into the very soul of the people, a 
lust for greed, a lust for external possessions which will 
satisfy that lust for greed, a grotesque gospel of force, an 
absorption in industry and commerce which makes the 
struggle for existence ever more severe, and sacrifices 
literature and art to a_ contest between rich 
and poor, who are only united by the deter- 
mination to obtain fresh booty at the expense of 
other people. Mr. Chesterton appears to know nothing 
of Germany at all. There is no evidence from his book 
that he has ever been there; the “crimes ’”’ of England 
are the support which England has given to Germany and 
Germanic ideals from the days of Marlborough down- 
wards. So that in a general broth in which he includes 
the Hanoverian dynasty, the Seven Years and the Revo- 
lutionary Wars, the introduction of German philosophy 
and German ideals, and in which he can irrelevantly and 
joyfully “lug in’’ the English treatment of Ireland, 
the Servile State, the Party System, and the Insurance 
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Act, he can impeach everything that he hates 
under the name of “Prussianism.’’ In consequence 
the ultimate treatment of Britain’s opponents is 
different. Mr. Hueffer’s attitude is as of one writing 
or discussing with the open window filled with the 
brass braying of German bands hideously out of tune, 
trampling over the flower-beds, scaring the children, 
making miserable and unendurable the little life of man. 
He does not want to punish them; he does not want 
revenge for their iniquities. His attitude is merely, 
Get away! Get away for the sake of God and man, com- 
fort and civilization, and all the future! Go to Turkey or 
Arabia or Tibet or anywhere in God’s universe, where 
we can never again be disturbed by your pedantries, your 
grotesque, heavy-headed humor, your repeated playful 
predatory attempts to destroy the civilization and 
chivalry which has been so carefully built up by France 
on land, by Britain on sea! Go, and live your own life 
in your own way, as is pleasing to the gods or devils you 
worship! 

Mr. Chesterton, however, is different. His invita- 
tion is not “ Get Out,” but “ Come In.’’ With a pleasing 
smile and his sword unsheathed, he invites the Germanic 
Powers to a combat to the death. As in his ballad of 
“ Lepanto,’’ he sees the victory of Don John of Austria 
as the “last of the Crusades,’ so to-day, now that 
Prussia has challenged Christendom, he desires, as always, 
a fight to the finish between God and His enemies. His 
epigrammatic style is full of bitterness and full also of 
other conflicts with other combatants: for what has (for 
example) the power of the ‘‘ Party System’ to do with 
the German Reichstag, which not only has no power, but 
no party and no system? But he is not in the least 
content with his enemy getting away. He wants to slay 
the Prussians and their unspeakable Allies in the flesh ; 
he wants still more to slay Prussianism in the kingdom 
of the soul. He wants to get it down in fair fight, and 
drive his sword through it, and stamp it so dead that 
never will it lift its hideous face again, to perturb and 
confuse and corrupt the minds of men. Then he will 
sheath his sword, and (again like his hero of the last 
eombat of Christendom), ‘‘ ride back from the Crusade.’’ 

Mr. Hueffer calls this present volume a “ sketch of 
three civilizations.’’ But he has sketched Germany in a 
previous volume. Here he only adds some hundred of the 
thousands of possible quotations of the conspicuous men 
of Germany preaching to the people, through the schools, 
universities, newspapers, lectures, books, and every avail- 
able medium of communication, that war is godlike, and 
not only (as in the old Christless chivalry of which Mr. 
Chesterton wrote) excellent in itself, as teaching 
courage, discipline, and devotion to Fatherland, but 
also the only way in which that Fatherland can get rich— 
at the expense of other people. It is the lesson of 1870 
with a machine of propaganda behind it. Otherwise he 
pays little heed to Germany, except to controvert Mr. 
Bertrand Russell and Mr. Bernard Shaw. England 
again scarcely comes in, except for the great vindication 
of the “ Law of the Sea” by England. It is France that 
Mr. Hueffer dwells on so continuously, with an affection 
“as for a lover to a child.” And this not only for the 
France of the great victories, the vision of whose historic 
triumph—the “ glories of France ””—fills his pages. And 
not merely the beauty of that pleasant land, from the 
joy felt at the sight of the great revolving light of 
Grisnez to the satisfying loveliness of Provence. It is 
the France which “alone among the nations incontest- 


.ably matters’’: the France that, since France was, 


has always been the second home for every man 
who is not a Frenchman. It is the France that 





is distinguished by honor, self-sacrifice, probity, 
and industry ; a country in which whenever a 
leader of men arises he will find men ; the country 
that through pride in the detail of workmanship 
has given to the world Amiens and Carcassone, and 
caused Joan of Arc to declare before her judges that when 
it came to the use of needle and thread she feared com- 
parison with no woman in all her district in France. It 
is a land, therefore, whose people keep themselves singu- 
larly in contact with the realities of life, compared to 
which the average Englishman is a sentimental and 
impracticable dreamer, and the average German a loud- 
mouthed and boastful romanticist. It has evolved the 
theory that “la vie, voyez-vous, n’est jamais si bonne ni 
Si mauvaise que l’on ne croit.’’ And on _ that 
axiom, with a relentless, keen, piercing intellect, 
which sees through all shams and illusions, it has 
evolved a method of life which makes life untrouble- 
some to its neighbors and is itself worth the 
living. So is continued a provincial community, the 
member of which can boast himself “sober, hard- 
working, without many illusions as to life, tenacious of 
the honor of his craftsmanship, of his village, of his 
arrondissement, and able to say, ‘ Les sabotiers, ce sont 
des bons enfants’ ; or ‘ Qui est-ce qu’il y a dé plus heureux 
que les cantonniers?’’’ And it is these honors and self- 
respects and prides that have enabled France to gather 
herself together in these fifteen months of challenge and 
martyrdom, and effect deeds which will remain in history 
as the wonders of the world. 

“T have written,” is Mr. Hueffer’s summary, “ that 
at times some of us do not desert distressed friends because 
we read Marryat as boys, and did not wish to appear the 
rats that deserted a sinking ship. That appeared to 
me to be reason enough why Britain should have the 
hegemony where men follow the sea.” “France has 
given chivalry to the world. That appears to me to be 
the imperative reason why France should have the hege- 
mony where men plough between the olivetrunks or labor 
amongst the vines. If in the world from now on there is 
to be any of the pleasantness that we loved, any of the 
virtues that we have held make men and women 
gracious, the cause of our France, which is our cause, 
must prevail.” Mr. Chesterton attempts no such close 
analysis of the French peoples, the French methods of 
work, or of their ideals. For him France is Chartres 
and Rheims, St. Louis crowned in light, the Maid 
who broke the lines of the invader, the little man with 
the cocked hat, who made rich men tremble, and brought 
justice to the poor, and was only beaten down by the 
union of all the “ old kings” against any man who stood 
up for a righteous cause. But for him the battle of the 
Marne is as much the saving of Christendom as the 
defeat of the Huns at Chalons or the hammer-blow of 
Charles Martel which destroyed the infidel at Tours. 
One can read in the splendid close to a brilliant narra- 
tive something of the ancient joy, “when the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Zion”—the joy of the 
news that the time of flight, “ like autumn leaves, red- 
stained, dust-hued, and tattered,” was over for ever, and 
the “English went forward through the wood that is 
called Crecy, and stamped it with their seal for the 
second time, as the highest moment of the secular history 
of man.” 

“ But it was not now the Crecy in which English 
and French knights had met in a more colored age in a 
battle that was rather a tournament. It was a league 
of all knights for the remains of all knighthood, of all 
brotherhood in arms or in arts against that which is and 
has been radically unknightly and radically unbrotherly 
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from the beginning. Much was to happen after— 
murder and flaming folly and madness in earth and sea 
and sky: but all men knew in their hearts that the third 
Prussian thrust had failed, and Christendom was 
delivered once more. The empire of blood and iron 
rolled slowly back towards the darkness of the northern 
forests ; and the great nations of the west went forward ; 
where, side by side, as after a long lover’s quarrel, went 
the ensigns of St. Dennis and St. George.” 





ROUND DOIRAN. 


Ir is rather harder to picture strange and violent hap- 
penings in a familiar scene than to construct them by the 
unaided fancy. Try to imagine a furious tempest on 
a lake which you have seen time and again basking in 
Sabbatical calm, and your instinct, if you have loved 
its waters, will rebel. The earthquake of Messina is a 
thing which, on adequate evidence, we are constrained 
to receive with a measure of belief. It is a reluctant 
belief, for thrice we have sailed through those straits 
at intervals of several years. They were always calm. 
The light made a peace so clear and logical than no pas- 
sion, one thought, could flush it. The little fishing-boats 
played serenely about the shore, and the dark, forbid- 
ding heights were ramparts against all movement. It 
would have been infinitely easier to see that earthquake 
with the mind’s eye if we had possessed no associations 
with the place. We feel, for our part, the same mental 
resistance in ourselves against the construction of any 
imaginary picture of the Balkan campaign. The ground 
is too familiar, too densely cumbered with other 
memories. Vilnanow and the Niemen are quite another 
story. We have not been there for a whole century, 
and these scenes existed for: us only as a background 
of Napoleon’s march to Moscow. It is eminently natural 
to see Hindenburg where the Corsican had gone before. 
But this fairy-tale about British troops in Doiran and 
Irish battalions fighting a last desperate rearguard 
action on its hills, that is for us an inconceivable medley. 
Someone has “ played old Harry with the labels,’’ and 
put the wrong names on the right box. We know rather 
better than that, and can tell you in advance what an 
intelligent traveller might expect to find at Doiran. 
You will descend alone from the train for Serres, 
which stops at its distant station. People always do come 
singly to Doiran. The Greek stationmaster will meet 
you with the tidings that it is quite impossible to get to 
Doiran. He will offer cigarettes and call for coffee, and 
presently it will dawn on you that his opposition to your 
further progress is born of a desire to hold you in con- 
verse. The fact is that Europeans do not go to Doiran, 
and when they do, one likes to question them thoroughly. 
But near the shore of the lake you will perceive a fisher- 
man in a heavy flat-bottomed boat, a cross between a 
Thames punt and a degenerate Ark. He will come at 
your call, sculling as he stands, with an adroit cross 
action. Doiran is that speck of white a mile away on 
the further shore. It will be a warm day of spring, and 
the lazy, rolling plain to the south, the sheer blue hills to 
the north of the square, glittering, sun-lit lake seem 
equally beautiful. You are a connoisseur in Macedonian 
lakes by now. You know that distant Okhrida among 
the bare Albanian hills has among lakes no equal in 
beauty, that Castoria is a casket-gem, that Ostrovo is 
a pool of mystery. Doiran is commonplace beside these, 
but still it is a Macedonian lake. There will be green 
flowers of hellebore on its shores in December, and 
violets in late January, and the purple colchicums will 
blaze over its foothills and upland meadows in Septem- 














ber. Among its reeds in this season it is probable that 
Bulgarian comitadjis are hiding. If you go to look for 
them, it is unlikely that you will find them, but you will 
see lizards and think of Shelley’s “ Pan.’’ 

Arrived in Doiran, you note its decayed houses by 
the water-margin, and wonder if the lacustrine dwellings 
of primeval man were much less solid. A few natives, 
half-scared, half-curious, cluster round you. You make 
for the filthy café of the main street and inquire for the 
“Konak,” since it is proper for an unusual and pro- 
bably suspect traveller to visit the Turkish Kaimakam 
(Prefect). The low Government House stands in a bare 
and desolate parade ground. The plaster is peeling from 
its walls. The laths are nearly as visible as the ribs of 
a Macedonian carrier’s pony, and the purposeful colors 
of a barbaric floral decoration blend with the browns 
and greens of its water-stains. At the entrance stands 
an Albanian sentry, very lank, very ragged, very lithe, 
with a small cropped head under a white cap, and clean, 
sharp, hawk-like features. He is drunk, as it happens, 
and raises his rifle to your breast. It is probably 
unloaded, and you gently divert its muzzle with your 
hand. Your timid guide of the café explains that you 
are a person of some consequence, and the sentry sullenly 
answers that, since you wear a hat and not a fez, it is 
to be presumed that you are not “a friend of the 
Sultan.”’ At the Konak you enter the open hall with a 
swallow, who has urgent business in her own bureau 
(built of mud, like everything else, but on sounder 
architectural principles) somewhere round the ceiling. 
Christian women are standing about, some in tears, 
mostly silent, and all with their kerchiefs draped about 
their mouths. The place seems dirty, desolate, dead. 
You learn that the Kaimakam is asleep. Somewhere in 
the late afternoon he may be visible. 

There is a Greek bishop in Doiran, and since the 
“ Despotes ’’ is generally the great man of the place, you 
decide to visit him: Greek bishops, you reflect, rarely 
sleep in the morning. At the door of his beatitude’s by 
no means imposing palace you inquire from a broken- 
down village priest if the exalted person is at home. The 
priest is a grizzled, abject peasant figure. His black 
robe has faded to a rusty brown, and its skirts are in 
tatters. He shakes his head when you address him in 
your best Greek, and answers in pure Bulgarian, 
“Nesnam Grkski.’’ The bishop is at home, however, an 
unimpressive old-world type. He has not been to Oxford 
or Leipzig, like some of his Macedonian brethren. He 
talks to you in Greek—as for foreign tongues, he would 
probably be fluent and entertaining in Turkish, and could 
tell long strings of naughty tales, if he were cajoling the 
Kaimakam during that official’s intervals of daylight 
insomnia. He makes the usual bishop’s harangue about 
Bulgarian “wolves.”” His flock? Pure Hellenes, loyal, 
devoted, but exposed to the awful Bulgarian terrorism. 
Do they talk Greek? Well, no. They are Bulgarophone 
Hellenes: the Greeks of Macedonia rarely do, on account 
of their great intelligence. The tiny Slav minority was 
too stupid to learn Greek, so the clever Greek majority 
was forced to learn Slav. You bid the bishop adieu after 
duly sampling his jam, his raki, and his excellent tobacco 
(probably contraband). They are all sounder than his 
ethnology. - 

How now to meet the Bulgarian inhabitants? The 
priest, you learn, is in gaol. The schoolmaster is in gaol. 
The “ notables” are in gaol. You are at your wits’ ends, 
and in mortal fear of bringing danger to anyone with 
whom you may talk, for a gendarme with a note-book 
is shadowing your movements, and you suspect that 
such of the male population as is not in gaol consists 
of spies. Suddenly, you are accosted by a robust, half- 
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Europeanized townsman, who addresses you in fluent 
English. He isthe Bulgarian Protestant pastor, a patriot, 
as most of them are, for there is something in the 
exotic quality of American Evangelicism which seems 
to bring out the native savor of the square, downright 
Bulgarian character. The Bulgars, after all, are Slavs 
only in their language: the stock is not Oriental nor yet 
Tartar, as used to be supposed, but in all probability 
Finnish. He rapidly recounts the recent history, of 
Doiran. It is the familiar story. On suspicion (prob- 
ably well-founded) of traffic with a Bulgarian band, the 
whole adult male Bulgarian population was arrested the 
other day. In gaol they have, as usual, been tortured. Step 
by step the evidence is accumulated. Here is a woman 
who heard the cries by night. Another lives in a house 
which overlooks the courtyard of the gaol, and she saw 
something. A third has Turkish friends, and they have 
dropped hints. The favorite device seems to be to keep 
the prisoners awake by night and day, prodding them 
with bayonets when they try to sleep standing. Others 
have been beaten, and a young man (whom you presently 
meet) has been released with his feet still swollen from 
the bastinado. A very few will die; some will be 
broken, and will profess themselves “ Bulgarophone 
Greeks ’’ and loyal sons of Patriarch and the Sultan. The 
majority will suffer and survive; it is a tough stock. At 
length you understand the nature of the revelries which 
caused the Turkish Kaimakam to sleep so late. 

The lake will seem somehow less beautiful as you 
return across it. You will wonder if the boatman is a 
spy. Shelley’s rhymes dance no longer in your head as 
you look at the reeds. Either the landscape will be 
irrelevant and its beauty offensive, or else it must be 
these weeping women and the tortured lad who are less 
than real. But we were forgetting. The Bulgarian 
pastor (if he survived the last two wars) was interpreting 
last week at the British headquarters. The Bulgaro- 
phone Hellenes, we suppose, had become Bulgarophone 
Serbs. The swallow’s nest has been removed from 
the ceiling of the Konak, and the plaster has been 
mended. There was a portrait of King Peter where 
Abdul Hamid’s face used to hide behind his nose, and 
the sentry is neither Albanian nor drunk. He was Serb 
a month ago, then Irish, and he is now Bulgarian; a 
month hence he may be German, or possibly French. 
Conceivably he might even be a Greek, and in that case 
he might be a kilted Evzone, Albanian again, and drunk. 
On the whole, there is much to be said for the view that 
the landscape is real and the menanillusion. It willsmile 
upon them all, and answer “‘friend”’ to all their 
challenges. The snow is on the hills now, gleaming in 
the sunlight. The green flowers of the hellebore are 
forming in their tangle of spreading fingered leaves. 
There is much to be said for the opinion that we are 
transient parasites on this earth’s surface, as irrelevant 
to its purpose and meaning as the microbes on the skin 
of an orange. . 





Short Studies. 


THE LITTLE COMMONWEALTH. 


It was the end of May. I was in Berlin. My hostess 
asked what I wanted most to see. “ A prison!’’ was my 
prompt answer. “ But youcan’t. They are under mili- 
tary control,’’ was her equally prompt reply. I produced 
my card, which showed I was a member of the New 
York Prison Reform Commission, and artfully remarked : 
“ Our prisons are not very good ; yours, I understand, are 











exceptionally fine.’’ I had struck the right note. Praise 
of Germany to a German will secure any privilege. Wires 
were pulled, important people seen, and presently I was 
before the head of the prison department. This man 
had been in America; he had seen the horrors of Sing- 
Sing. He was very friendly. Through me he felt 
America might be impressed with the splendid prisons of 
Germany. Willingly he gave me a pass. It was for a 
woman’s prison. Men’s prisons are barred to all women. 
The sight of a woman is supposed to demoralize men 
inmates. 

I carefully refrained from telling this official that in 
New York I visited men’s prisons and mingled freely 
with the inmates, unaccompanied by keeper or guard. It 
seemed wisest not to praise American reforms to him, my 
hostess, or any German. America and her methods are 
too unpopular. 

My hostess acted as interpreter. The prison was a 
grim, heavily-barred structure in a poor district. A 
narrow-faced, narrow-minded, weary head matron 
received us. For twenty years she had worked behind 
prison bars. She was now the head of the institution: 
the first woman to hold such a position. We discussed 
prison management. This austere person did not believe 
in modern methods of prison reform. She had become a 
machine. Prisons were factories; the inmates so many 
bundles of flesh. Her method with criminals was the same 
as that used in grinding meat into sausages. Convicts 
were suppressed, subjugated, ground to bits, and turned 
out remnants of humanity. 

There was a deadly power about the place. 
so well organized—every detail perfect. The equipment 
put America to shame. There were wonderful blue and 
white tiled corridors, spotlessly clean. The cells were as 
complete as a cabin de luze on a steamer. The walls 
were soft buff color. All the corners were rounded. 
There were no cracks, no places for dust. Each cell had 
a neat little bed, a chair, complete sanitary arrange- 
ments, and two rows of shelves on which were toilet and 
eating utensils. These articles in brass and tin shone 
with newness and cleanliness. The effect was that of a 
sanitary dairy in white for cows. It demonstrated that 
a perfect existence of eating and sleeping could be carried 
on in a room 8 ft. by 6 ft. 

But cows so cared for produce pure milk. 
convicts created nothing. 


It was 


These 
They probably weren’t even 
thinking good thoughts. For the windows were of 
ground glass. No speck of sky was visible. Nor was 
there even a barred door to look through. The door 
was of solid wood, locked day and night. The small 
bull’s-eye in the centre could only be opened from the 
outside, and was for the use of the matron. The convict 
in her retreat was as shut-off from the world as though 
at the bottom of a well. No human sight or sound 
penetrated these walls. Even the half-hour of exercise 
brought little respite. The convicts, 5 ft. apart, filed 
round a cement court. On every side rose the high 
prison walls. Only above was there a tent of blue. 
My visit did not come during the exercise period. I asked 
to see some of the convicts. 

I had been shown the magnificent engine-room, the 
highly-polished brass boilers, the blue and white tiles, 
but no inmates. Three cells were thrown open. In one 
a woman tatting. In another, a woman did decorating. 
Untaught and untrained, her work was grotesque, but 
her pictures of the Holy Virgin, to her at least, brought 
comfort. In the third cell was a mother and a six- 
months-old baby. The room was vilely close. The 
window was tight shut. The mother and baby were 
sickly. The baby crawled over the mother like a 
drugged fly in a fetid atmosphere. “Can’t the window 
be open?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ said the matron, and 
opened it. 

Later, when I met some of the German Social 
Democrats, and told where I had been, their first ques- 
tion was: ‘ Were any prison windows open?’’ Accord- 
ing to them an open window is a luxury. In this prison 
Dr. Rosa Luxemburg, the well-known Social Democrat, 
is serving a year for uttering words on peace. I was not 
permitted to see her. Only in the three cases mentioned 
did I see the inmates. That solitary confinement is 
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affecting these women mentally is apparent. Their eyes 
have a far-away, uncertain look. In one case I laid my 
hand on the woman’s shoulder. Then color came into 
her face and light into her eyes, and for the moment 
she was normal. 

I asked to see the hospital, but this was denied me. 
I felt sure women were going crazy under this relentless 
system. The terms of imprisonment vary from a few 
days to three years. 

It grew harder and harder to conceal my feelings. 
As I walked through long corridors, past innumerable 
wooden doors, I pictured the inhabitants. They were 
hermetically sealed in their cells, like insects in a 
cocoon, shut off from smiles and tears, speech or 
sound, every influence that wakens the God in man. 

My hostess saw my growing dissatisfaction. She 
hurried me from the prison. Once in the street, I could 
no longer contain myself. “ They ought to let them talk. 
They'll go mad.” But my hostess flared up. I had no 
right to criticize. Germany always did what was right. 
Germany had studied the prisons the world over, and 
must be employing the most enlightened methods. I 
didn’t try to argue. I fled to the Social Democrats for 
sympathy. They understood. The German prisons were 
relentless, but it was what the Government wanted. 
Prisons and the army produced right results, taught 
unquestioning obedience. “ You see,’”’ said one woman, 
“the government realizes that its power lies in making 
people unquestioning machines. Since the war it is the 
women who have been most rebellious, and there is talk 
of having a three-year compulsory Government service 
for them. If they do, I leave the country: it is the 
beginning of the end.’’ 

* * * . 

From Germany I went to England. The prisons in 
England are under military control. But I had little 
difficulty in visiting Holloway. This prison has become 
famous as the retreat of suffragettes. Undoubtedly it is 
they who have done much to improve conditions. The 
exterior is like some medieval castle. When the great 
gate clanks, you feel sure there must be a mote or draw- 
bridge. The interior is clean, but grim and dreary, much 
like American prisons. But a spirit of kindly paternalism 
dominates the place. The woman at the head has a 
motherly heart. No crushed convict bemoaning child 
or husband pleads to her in vain. Special letters and 
special visits were permitted. In the morning, cell doors 
are flung open and remain so all day, even if the convict 
isin the cell. The exercise is taken in a yard where there 
is grass and flowers and plenty of sky. 

The work, which at that time consisted chiefly of 
making sacks for the army, was done in workshops. No 
talking is permitted, though occasional whispers are 
overlooked. In such an atmosphere the convict is 
neither greatly improved nor greatly damaged. She is 
neither hopelessly suppressed nor individually developed. 
English discipline has been mitigated by a belief that 
every man has an inalienable right to criticize. There 
are special prison inspectors to whom the convict may 
complain. Complaints do not always bring results, but 
at least there is the satisfaction of protesting. 

Holloway is a stage further on than the German 
prison. It is less efficiently equipped and run, but 
infinitely more human. But Holloway was not the only 
place I visited. It was my good fortune to see the Little 
Commonwealth, an institution which could not have 
existed in Germany, because subversive of every German 
principle. The Little Commonwealth is a reformatory, 
financed by lords and earls and duchesses. That seems 
odd but it is true. . The farm land for this unique place 
belongs to the Earl of Sandwich. The earl’s nephew is 
the chairman of the executive committee, and the 
Duchess of Marlborough a faithful contributor. Among 
the rolling hills of Dorchester, in the south of England, 
lies this quaint institution. Visitors are always welcome. 
There is nothing here to conceal. Step off some day as 
you journey through the land. If you do you will enter 
the farm-land by a sagging wooden gate. You will see 
four low-lying English cottages, amid rolling meadows 
and ploughed fields. In the centre of the land is the 
community common. A cement court around which 





cluster the executive buildings, a barn transformed into 
a gymnasium, dance hall, and schoolrooms, a community 
store, a cottage, and some offices. 

On all sides you will hear the hum of children’s 
voices, gay bits of song, eager, excited, argumentative 
discussions. There is nothing dead about the place. The 
children will not pay much heed te you. They are too 
occupied, but you will receive a warm welcome and true 
hospitality. You are the children’s guest. They invite 
you to dine and they pay what you cost. Having wel- 
comed you and given you the run of the place, they 
return to their tasks. Windows and doors are every- 
where open. You may wander about as you please. In 
the fields some boys are working; others are busy 
building a new cottage. In the kitchen, sewing-rooms, 
laundry, and store, are busy active little girls. Each 
citizen earns his or her own living, and that means eight 
hours’ hard work a day. The children vary in age from 
thirteen to seventeen. The majority are delinquent 
children sent by the Children’s Court. When they enter 
this community they choose their own work. For this 
they receive regular pay. Out of their earnings they 
pay for room, board, clothing, and every necessity or 
pleasure. There is no restriction on color or shape of 
clothing. You can wear what you like and what you 
can afford. Also, if you do not like your accommodation 
in one cottage you may move to another, provided there 
is room. One of the older girls is usually chosen as 
housekeeper. <A trying position, for the housekeeper of 
a cottage must buy supplies, cook, keep the accounts, and 
satisfy her small boarders. At lunch in one of the 
cottages the cake was heavy. ‘There were dissatisfied 
comments. Molly, it was evident, would have to improve 
in her cooking or lose hér post. Beside the regular 
citizens, there is a group of eight tiny children, all under 
seven. These little creatures are orphans. They are 
cared for by the older children. This mixture of big 
and little makes life more like the normal and develops 
responsibility. The little ones are given great care. 
But they are not spoilt. They are brought up Montessori 
fashion. 

Late in the afternoon, hearing gurgles and 
chuckles issuing from the bath-room in one of 
the cottages, I entered. Some three or four 
year olds, unaided, were taking their afternoon 
bath. Quite unconscious of me or themselves, 
they continued their operations. Than it came 
time to dress, and there was a hunt for clothes. 
A small man of four could not find satisfactory garments. 
A glorified naked little Eve of three undertook to help. 
She got down on her hands and knees, and crept into the 
cupboard and began a search. Meanwhile Stanley, 
poised on two sturdy little legs, observing proceedings. 
Presently Eve emerged triumphant, with a shirt and 
trousers that matched. I offered my services to Stanley, 
but he was much more expert than I in arranging his 
garments. As to Eve, she was far too capable to need 
any assistance. It is the ability of the citizens that is 
striking. They are self-reliant, self-respecting, and full 
of initiative. They don’t ask for help, they do things for 
themselves. They have no school manners, but the 
utmost good-breeding. The Earl of Sandwich is treated 
exactly like one of themselves. There are no distinc- 
tions. Everyone is treated courteously. Do not think 
this means perfection. These children, like all others, 
have their fits of passion, their tantrums, their days of 
bad behavior. But they are given the opportunity to 
learn self-control through experience. It is a self- 
governing community. The children administer the dis- 
cipline. Every Friday night court is held. A girl is 
most frequently judge. The verdict is that girls are 
better judges than boys, because more original. Boys 
generally inflict but one penalty, fines. The girl judge 
is resourceful. Friday evening I attended a court session. 
White-wigged judges would not have recognized the pro- 
ceedings. This court was not bound by laws or prece- 
dents, it was based on justice and common sense. A small 
girl of fourteen presided. Connie, aged fifteen, large and 
husky, in appearance a woman, was charged with swear- 
ing. There was a pause. “ How do you know that what 
she said was swearing?” inquired the judge. “Shall I 
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tell you what it was?” volunteered Connie. “No,” said 
the Judge, “ because some of the children here may not 
have heard the words.’’ Then, after reflecting a moment, 
“T will appoint a committee of experts of two to hear 
you.”’ Solemnly the experts on swearing retired to listen 
to Connie. Gravely they returned, and declared the 
language used unfit for society. Again the Judge paused ; 
then pronounced sentence: “ It is very bad of Connie to 
swear, for she has charge of the little children. She must 
have her mouth washed out with soap.” 

But from all parts of the room came little protests 
and murmurs. ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ inquired the 
Judge. Whereupon the following criticisms were hurled 
at the bench. “Connie is too big to have her mouth 
washed out. It would take four of us to do it. That 
wouldn’t be dignified. Such punishments were all right 
in the early days of the Commonwealth, but we have 
passed that stage.’’ The Judge listened to the criticisms 
reflectively. She had no arrogance or false pride. 
‘“ You’re right,’’ she finally decided. ‘‘ I'll change my 
sentence. Connie must stay in bounds three days.” 
(That is, keep within the yard.) 

In such fashion was justice administered. When 
court was over Connie came confidingly to me. 
‘‘ Please,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I want you to know I only 
swear in my own room, never before the babies.”” 1 
didn’t have to look into Connie’s honest eyes to know 
she was telling the truth. 

For three days I stayed in this delectable spot. I 
literally looked in all the cupboards and under all the 
beds, and I couldn’t find anything wrong. In my ten 
years of investigations of prisons and reformatories, it 
was the first one I had found satisfactory. And all this 
time I haven’t mentioned the man who is running it, 
Homer T. Lane, an American. His greatness lies in 
the fact that you don’t think of mentioning him. He 
is so big, he has succeeded in eliminating himself. The 
children do everything. He says his only function is to 
stir up trouble when things run too smoothly, for experi- 
ence is the great teacher. 

The significance of this work is deeper than is 
apparent. It is much more than the development of one 
institution. For what is happening in institutions is an 
indication of what is happening in the country. It shows 
which way the wind blows; whether the country is 
headed toward autocracy or democracy. Look to your 
prisons if you would see what your country is like. Will 
New York stand by Thomas Mott Osborne and self- 
government, or swing back to the old prison system of 
autocracy and relentlessness? Shall we grow more 
democratic, like England, or are we tending towards the 
militarism and paternalism of Germany? If Earls and 
Lords and Duchesses are democratic enough to give Mr. 
Lane a free hand in his magnificent experiment, isn’t 
New York democratic enough to insist on self-government 
at Sing-Sing? 

One afternoon, Lord Lytton, Sir Evelyn Ruggles 
Brise, head of the Prison Department, and myself were 
discussing the Little Commonwealth. “ My own diffi- 
culty,’’ said Lord Lytton, “is to know what to do with 
these children when they graduate from the Common- 
wealth. They are so splendid it is hard to find places 
good enough for them.’’ 

And this was said of children who two years before 
had been picked up off the streets of London as little 
thieves. 

MapveE.inE Dory. 





Communications. 


LABOR AND THE AMENDING BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr.—Nothing is to be gained by minimizing the disap- 
pointment felt by trade unionists at the Munitions of War 
Amendment Bill. It is keen, and even bitter, and unless 
some attempt is made to meet labor’s grievances more 
adequately the country will be faced with an increase, not 





a diminution, of discontent. The Bill, as introduced into 
the House of Commons, does little to remove the causes of 
the unrest in the munitions industries. Though it corrects 
a few of the more glaring and obvious injustices, nowhere 
in the whole nineteen sections is there any sign that the 
officials understand, or desire to understand, the labor case ; 
hardly anywhere is there a sign that the conference of 
November 30th was ever held; only here and there is it 
admitted that labor has any claims or rights at all. The 
lessons of the last six months have still to be learnt. 

Really to understand the underlying grounds of trade 
union disappointment and anger, one must go back to 
the conference at the Central Hall on November 30th. That 
conference of unions concerned in the production of munitions 
was summoned by the Labor Advisory Committee “ to hear a 
statement from Mr. Lloyd George and to suggest amend- 
ments to the Act.” The general public was informed that 
the Ministry desired to remove the grievances and to avoid 
in the future the difficulties encountered in the past. Care 
was taken to make the conference as representative as 
possible, and, on the whole, a fair field was given to the 
delegates, for the nonce official restraint was absent. Not 
for the first time since August, 1914, it seemed as though 
labor was being recognized as a partner with the State and 
the employers. Events have since proved the difference 
between appearance and reality, and it is, perhaps, well that 
the facts of the conference should be stated. 

At the conference certain amendments to the Act were 
unanimously passed; in some cases “ with acclamation.” 
These amendments represented the considered opinion of 
responsible trade unionists; they were the least 
that the workers in munitions were ready to 
accept; they were, indeed, the price of willing 
service. First came the demand that, under Part I. 
of the Act, a guarantee should be given that arbitra- 
tion proceedings would not drag on indefinitely. As things 
are, labor is deprived of the right to strike if, within twenty- 
one days of a matter being referred to the Board of Trade, 
an arbitrator is called in to decide the question at issue. 
The conference asked for the alteration of Section 2, Sub- 
section (1), so that industrial action could be used if, after 
twenty-one days, no settlement had been reached. They 
claimed that three weeks was long enough for any arbitration 
proceedings, and that to delay settlement beyond that period 
led only to unrest. The second amendment aimed at abolish- 
ing imprisonment under the Act. As is well known, men have 
been imprisoned for refusing to pay fines levied by Munitions 
Tribunals, and, particularly on the Clyde, this has caused 
almost open revolt. The British worker objects to being 
made a felon in addition to being graded as a slave, and it 
was generally assumed that attention would be given in any 
Amending Bill to this question. Actually nothing has been 
done to remedy this cause of complaint. Thirdly, organized 
labor asked for some guarantee that no rules or workshop 
regulations should be infringed without the agreement of 
the unions concerned. Such rules and regulations were vital 
to trade unionism, and the least that could be done was to 
ask the opinion and secure the consent of the people who 
would be most affected. Their next demand was for a recon- 
stitution of the Munitions Tribunals ; instead of a chairman 
and two assessors, there were to be courts consisting of two 
workers, two employers, and an independent chairman, and 
every member of the court was to be given a vote. The 
findings would then no longer have depended upon the whim 
or fancy of one appointed person. Then they asked that the 
Ministry of Munitions should be given power “ to prescribe 
minimum rates of allowances and conditions of employment ”’ 
for female workers, and that when women went before a 
Munitions Tribunal one of the court should be a woman. 
Many other minor amendments were suggested, and in 
addition three of vital importance. 

The first dealt with Section 7 of the Act, and was 
couched in the following terms :— 


“(a) All engagements for work connected with 
munitions shall require a week’s notice (or such longer 
period of notice as now exists). 

“(b) On notice being given by any worker in a munitions 
establishment, his employer, if he desires to retain his ser- 
vices, shall within three days make application to the local 
committee, which shall have power to decide whether the 
employer’s application shall be granted. If the employer's 
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application is upheld, and the worker still desires to leave | cause why he should not do so; (2) so to alter the power of 


his employment, he shall again give notice to his employer, 
and at the end of six weeks from the date of his first applica- 
tion shall be at liberty to do so. 

“(c) On notice of dismissal being given by an employer 
in a munitions establishment, the worker may, if he ccn- 
siders that the employer’s action is unfair, make application 
within three days to the local committee, which shall have 
power to decide whether the application shall be granted. 
If the worker’s application is upheld, and the employer still 
desires to dismiss the worker, the employer shall again give 
notice of dismissal to the worker, and at the end of six 
weeks from the date of the first application the notice shall 
take effect. 

“(d) In considering applications from employers who 
desire to retain the services of any workman the local com- 
mittee shall take into account any complaint that the 
workman has not been receiving the standard trade union 
rate of wages and allowances, or has been required to work 
under other than the standard trade union conditions of 
employment. 

“(e) The local committee shall also take into account 
any plea by the workman that his special skill could be 
better applied in another form of employment open to him. 

“ Any person who gives employment to a workman who 
within the last six weeks previous has left his work in con- 
travention of this section shall be guilty of an offence under 
the principal Act as amended in this Act.”’ 


The second dealt with the question of joint control, and 
was an attempt to introduce the principle of mutuality into 


the Act. It entailed no duplication of committees, and 
could easily have been instituted. Its principal provisions 
were :— 

“(a) In all munition areas, local joint committees, 


equally representative of employers and employed, shall be 
established. 

‘““(b) The employers’ side of each local committee shall 
be elected by the employers in the district, and the workers 
side by trade unions or trade union branches in the 
district. 

“(c) The local committee shall meet at least once a 
fortnight, and within two days of a demand from either side 
a special mecting shall be held. 

“(d) The local committee shall report to the Minister 
vf Munitions (Central Labor Supply Committee) all cases 
in which either side considers that the rules concerning 
limitation of profits in controlled establishments under the 
Munitions of War Act are being evaded, or that Government 
work is being put aside in favor of private work, or in any 
other manner unreasonably hindered. 

““(e) No matter within the jurisdiction of a local 
munitions tribunal shall be brought before a Munitions 
Tribunal, general or local, until it has been referred to the 
local committee for settlement, and the local committee has 
failed to secure a settlement, always providing that this 
provision shall not apply to differences arising under Part 1 
of the Act. 

“(f) The local committees shall enforce in all munitions 
establishments the payment of the Trade Union district 
rate of wages for each class of work.”’ 

1 need hardly emphasize the importance of this suggested 
change. Time after time in the columns of Tue Natron this 
claim for joint control and joint responsibility has been 
urged, and that organized labor is at last making this demand 
should be cause for congratulation. Nor need I point out 
how necessary it is for the Government to give heed to 
desires of labor in so important a question. To ignore labor 
is to invite defeat. 

The third proposal put forward would, if adopted by 
the Government, have regularized the methods to be used 
in changing workshop rules and regulations; it would also 
have safeguarded the skilled engineer from unfair competi- 
tion by female, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, and 
would have laid down rules governing the employment of 
women workers. In fact the whole proposal was “lifted ”’ 
straight out of the dilution of labor scheme, and would 
merely have had the effect of widening the scope of a plan 
already adopted by the trade unions. 

I have given this outline of the amendments passed by 
the conference, because only by so doing is it possible to 
appreciate the way in which the Amending Bill has failed 
to touch the real problem. The Bill is divided into nineteen 
sections, none of which affect the three main changes put 
forward in the name of organized labor. All that is done 
under the Bill, is (1) so to alter Clause 7 that an employer 
who discharges a workman must give a certificate or show 











the Minister of Munitions as to make it possible to avoid 
the sweating of women; (3) so to alter the Munitions 
Tribunals that women assessors must sit in cases involving 
women workers ; (4) so to alter the terms of employment that 
one week’s notice of dismissal, or wages in lieu of notice, 
must be given by an employer, except in the case of ship- 
repairers and other exempted persons, and unless he can 
show cause why such notice should not be given. The rest 
of the amendments, in so far as they affect labor, are the 
merest window-dressing. To allow appeals on points of law 
is not going to benefit the ordinary worker; to compel the 
chairman of a tribunal to listen to his assessors is not going 
vitally to change the powers of the chairman; to alter the 
certificate verbally is not going to abolish it; to imprison for 
perjury is not going to get rid of imprisonment; to make 
the Minister of Munitions even more autocratic will not 
introduce the principle of mutuality into the Act. In short, 
no attempt has been made to meet the requests of trade 
unionists. 

If one asks why this is so, I am afraid the answer will 
not commend itself to whole-hearted supporters of the 
Government. Ever since the Munitions Act was passed, it 
has been obvious that the Government and its officials were 
not prepared to trust organized labor. They have persistently 
adopted an attitude of veiled hostility, despite Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fair words ; their administrators and their Acts have 
alike alienated sympathy ; and their professions of friendship 
have proved hollow. The Amending Bill is the inevitable 
result of this attitude. That such is the case may be 
regretted ; it cannot be denied. 

The amendments proposed by the Conference of 
November 30th were not destructive, but constructive; the 
Amending Bill introduced into the House of Commons this 
week has failed to meet the complaints and grievances of 
thousands of men and women. It is the duty, surely, of 
those of us who recognize the right of trade unionism to 
be considered to oppose the Bill so long as it fails to touch 
the root causes of industrial unrest. Trade unionists and 
public opinion ought together to be able to win from the 
Government a measure of freedom instead of an Act for 
further slavery.—Yours, &c., 

W. Mettor. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A LESSON IN EXPEDITIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The situation of our three expeditions in Persia, 
Gallipoli, and Macedonia has led me to read again some 
contemporary accounts of the Walcheren Expedition and of 
other military enterprises planned by the Duke of Portland’s 
decomposing Administration in the year 1809. The story 
conveys a lesson which has apparently not been learned, and 
may therefore be worth repeating. At the beginning of 
April, 1809, war was renewed between Austria and France. 
In the same month Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at Lisbon 
with orders to drive the French from Portugal, and assist 
the Spaniards in their revolt. For this great and important 
task he had only 16,000 soldiers, very inadequately supplied 
with guns and munitions. Yet with this force he compelled 
Soult to retreat from Oporto, and afterwards defeated 30,000 
French veterans, under King Joseph, at Talavera. But 
after this battle he was compelled to retreat for want of 
reinforcements to the lines of Torres Vedras. The explana- 
tion of the retreat was given by Lord Temple at the time 
in a letter to his father:—‘‘ We have not the means of 
reinforcing Wellesley. If half the troops which are now 
knocking their heads against Flushing were available, an 
important blow might still be struck in France.” The 
comment of a later historian is that Ministers “‘ speculated ”’ 
-—the modern word would be “ gambled ’’—wrongly. “ It 
was the folly of that day to attempt too much and too little; 
to make a show of activity in many quarters without 
directing a great effort upon one paramount object.” 

Apparently the idea of Lord Castlereagh, the Secretary 
for War (whom Canning, the Foreign Secretary, was trying 
to oust from that position), was to assist Austria by attacking 
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the French in Holland and in Belgium. At any rate, in 
March Sir David Dundas, the new Commander-in-Chief, was 
summoned to a Cabinet meeting, and asked to provide 15,000 
men for a combined military and naval attack on the island 
of Walcheren. By May 29th the scheme was enlarged to 
include the destruction of the arsenal at Antwerp. Dundas 
discouraged the whole plan, but on June 18th Castlereagh 
ordered 35,000 infantry and 1,800 cavalry to be ready to 
embark, and himself chose as commander “ our trusty and 
well-beloved cousin and counsellor John, Earl of Chatham.’’ 
Previous to embarkation the army was encamped on Southsea 
Common. ‘‘ Gazers from all parts came to look upon the 
most magnificent expedition that ever left British ports.’’ 
The ostentatious preparation was out of harmony with the 
affected secret of its destination. The French and Dutch 
knew thoroughly well what was intended. The English 
Army and Navy were to be kept in the dark so that the 
mystery should not be divulged to the enemy. The island 
of Walcheren was occupied and Flushing was taken. Then 
our fine army began to waste away, and by the middle of 
October Napoleon was able to write :—‘‘ Before six weeks, of 
the 15,000 English who are on the Isle of Walcheren not 
1,500 will be left. The rest will be in the hospitals.’’ The 
occupation of a Dutch fishing town cost twenty millions of 
money. The marsh fever, known to the army doctors but 
ignored by the War Office, had ruined this splendid force. 
Walcheren was at last evacuated on December 23rd. Next 
year, when Wellington begged earnestly for reinforcements 
from home, he received the following reply from Lord Liver- 
pool, August 2nd, 1810 :—‘‘ Now, with respect to reinforce- 
ments to your army, I am under the painful necessity of 
informing you that the effects of the fever contracted last 
year by our army in Walcheren, are still of that nature 
that, by a late inspection, we have not at this time a single 
battalion of infantry in Great Britain and Ireland reported 
fit for service in the field with the exception of the infantry 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s Corps.”’ 

Early in September, 1809, when Lord Chatham 
announced the failure of the expedition, Canning began to 
insist that Lord Castlereagh should give way to Lord 
Wellesley. The War Secretary then challenged the Foreign 
Secretary. On September 21st they met on Wimbledon 
Common, and Canning was disabled by a bullet in the thigh. 
Baines, a competent historian of the day, has no difficulty in 
explaining the failure of the expedition. He writes :—‘‘ The 
expedition was fitted out in the most complete manner, and 
nothing seemed wanting to secure it as much success as the 
nature of the enterprise would admit, except the appointment 
of an able military commander. But here, unfortunately, 
the formidable strength and the complete equipment of the 
troops were rendered useless; and when it was known that 
the command was to be conferred upon the Earl of Chatham, 
a man proverbial for indolence and inactivity, the nation no 
longer looked forward to the result with confidence.’’ The 
adjective ‘‘ proverbial ’’ is explained as follows in a footnote : 
—‘* When his lordship held the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty he was, in allusion to his hour of rising, called 
the late Earl of Chatham.’’ The Duke of Portland’s 
Administration fell, and Perceval, our first lawyer Prime 
Minister, contrived by small majorities to screen Lord 
Chatham from the votes of censure which ensued upon Par- 
liamentary inquiries. But the folly of the Government in 
thus dissipating its forces and resources was not satisfied 
with the Walcheren Expedition. At the same time, another 
force of 12,000 men was launched from Sicily against Italy. 
This operation, says Napier, though less unfortunate was 
not more ably conducted, and was equally abortive. It was 
‘“‘a display of military foolery ’’ undertaken to please Sir 
John Stuart, and Napier comments bitterly on ‘ that 
direful Ministerial incapacity which suffered two men, 
notoriously unfitted for war, to dissipate the military 
strength of England on secondary objects, while a renowned 
commander placed at the most important point was left 
without an adequate force.’ Ninety thousand superb 
soldiers, he adds, “ disposable for offensive operations were in 
the hands of the Ministers; but the latter knew not their 
value, and instead of concentrating them on one, scattered 
them on many points.’’—Yours, &c., 


HIisrToricvs. 
London. 


December 14th, 1915. 








THE UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The Union of Democratic Control has found it 
impossible to overtake even one-tenth part of the falsehoods 
that have been spread about its members and its policy. 
Nor has it been possible always to distinguish deliberate 
calumny from unintentional misrepresentation. The 
greater part of these slanders have appeared in a section of 
the press to which it is difficult to address a communication 
without loss of self-respect, while some have been officially 
fabricated by an officer employed by the War Office. But 
now that a new falsehood has appeared in your correspon- 
dence columns I hope I may be allowed to contradict it 
without delay. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Wyse, states that some of the 
pamphlets of the Union of Democratic Control ‘‘ have been 
seized and destroyed by the police under the Defence of the 
Realm Act.’’ This is not true. In the raid made on the 
offices of the Labor Press in London and Manchester the 
stock of pamphlets of the Union was taken over by the 
authorities, with all the other publications found on the 
premises. Every one of the Union’s publications 
restored. 

In his letter to the Union announcing the liberation of 
the pamphlets, Sir John Simon stated through his secretary : 

“No proceedings under No. 51 of the Defence of the 

Realm Regulations have been taken in respect of these or 

any other of the Union’s publications, and ‘no objection has 


been taken to your pamphlets being despatched to you or 
being dealt with in the same way as heretofore.”’ 


was 


This shows, therefore, that so far from these pamphlets 
being dangerous or seditious, they have actually been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the Public Prosecutor and been 
passed as harmless. It is difficult to believe that such a 
complete inversion of facts is merely due to inadvertence on 
the part of your correspondent. 

He further pretends that the violence displayed at the 
recent meeting was the violence of incensed opinion. Whereas 
anyone with the smallest knowledge of what took place 
knows perfectly well that it was the violence of carefully- 
organized ruffianism. In numberless cases all over the 
country in which the principles of the Union have been given 
a fair hearing there has been, in some instances, criticism 
and debate, and occasionally disagreement, but no charge 
of want of patriotism or sedition has been brought against 
those who speak for this organization.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR PoNnsonBy. 

37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

December 13th, 1915. 


THE NAILED STATUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The erection of a wooden statue to Admiral von 
Tirpitz—similar in make and intent to that already erected 
to Marshal von Hindenberg, recalls to my mind a little 
wooden idol brought to me by my son from Northern Nigeria. 
It was quite small, very rudely carved, but it was studded 
with iron nails. My son told me that each nail represented 
a vow of revenge or a curse upon an enemy. On considera- 
tion, I felt that I wouldn't keep the evil thing in my house, 
and so I gave it to an ethnologist to be placed in his museum. 

It is hardly credible that a nation to whom we owe so 
much of ethnological and anthropological lore should fail to 
see that in their present action, as above cited, they are 
reviving a custom quite possibly common enough to their 
ancestors on the Danube or the Elbe. But can they be blind 
enough to fail to see that in such a recrudescence of barbaric 
custom they are hardly recommending the Kultur they would 
wish to impose upon the world. It is very curious. Does 
history often ‘‘ repeat itself ’’ upon such a lower level, or is 
it simply an unconscious atavastic memory ?—Yours, &c 

F. G. Montacu Powe t. 


*) 


Fixham, Southbourne. 


RUSSKI-I YAZYK. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—The origin of most Russian words relating to 
primitive actions, emotions, and uses is the same as the 
origin of corresponding words in other European languages. 
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There is no wonder in it, as all these languages came from 
the same source. But what is really characteristic for 
mutual relations of two peoples are the words borrowed from 
the language of one of them into the language of another. 
There are many English words in use in Russia which relate 
to modern culture. Such are: Gentleman, tramway, meeting, 
block-note, folk-lore, hooligan, snob, w.c., &c. Pronuncia- 
tion of these words differs in some way from the English. 

Your correspondent’s indication that there is no positive 
word for the ‘“‘enemy”’ is erroneous. There is a word, 
‘‘ vrag,’’ which means, perhaps, more than enemy. I think 
there is no need for making Russia more “holy” than it is 
in reality.—Yours, &c., 

VALERY CaRRICK. 
Petrograd. November 27th, 1915. 
V.O., 3d Line, 22. 

P.S.—I should be very glad to get in touch with your 

correspondent directly.—V.C. 


TRIALS IN CAMERA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—In Tue Natron of October 2nd, 1915, I ventured 
some observations based upon practical experience of the 
Defence of the Realm Acts and the regulations made there- 
under. In particular, I commented on the (then) growing 
practice of justices to allow proceedings in camera merely on 
the ipse dirit of a representative of the Crown. I made bold 
to suggest that some of the ancient maxims of the Realm 
were being disregarded in this connection, and added: ‘“ In 
so far as it is the result of magisterial action which can be 
cured by advice from the Home Secretary, that advice should 
be forthcoming.”’ 

I felt sure that my learned friend, Sir John Simon, 
would not hesitate to take action in this important matter, 
and it is fitting that the following letter which he has caused 
to be addressed to the justices throughout the country should 
be reproduced in the columns of THe Nation :— 

“Home Office, Dec. Ist, 1915. 
“CASES IN CAMERA. 

“ Srr,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to eay 
that he desires to bring to the notice of justices the neces- 
sity:of exercising great care in the use of the limited power 
given to them by the Defence of the Realm Regulations to 
exclude the public from the hearing of charges under these 
regulations. The usual and proper practice is that all cases 
should be heard in open court, and Regulation 58 authorizes 
a departure from this practice only when an application 
is made by the prosecution in the public interest. If such 
an application is-made, the court is given a discretion to 
order the exclusion of the public, though of course the 
court will not do so unless it is satisfied that there will be 
a real risk of detriment to the public safety if the evidence 
or some part of it is given in public. It should be noted that 
the regulation allows of the exclusion of the public during a 
part only of the proceedings, and in every case where an 
application is made by the prosecution for hearing evidence 
in camerd, the Secretary of State is sure that the court will 
give its most careful consideration to the question how far 
(if at all) the application can properly be complied with.— 
I am, &c., 

““H. B. Smmpson.”’ 

I desire merely to add that, in my view, this admirable 
letter is entirely worthy of its author and of the grave situa- 
tion by which it is inspired.—Yours, &c., 

LEGALIST. 

The Temple, December 16th, 1915. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Your interesting article on “The Future of Free 
Trade” touches a point which I humbly submit should be 
faced boldly now. What is to be the nation’s trade attitude 
towards Germany and Austria after the war? It is obvious 
that we cannot resume our old business relationships as if 
nothing had happened. That would be unthinkable. We 
are told (on what authority I know not) that Germany is 
piling up stocks of manufactured articles ready to dump on 
this country and on her colonies the moment the war is over. 
Are we going to submit quietly to this? That is the ques- 
tion that is agitating Chambers of Commerce and business 








circles all over the country ; and on the answer which Free 
Traders give to it the fate of Free Trade for a generation 
at least will depend. 

Tariff Reformers already see in the situation which is 
developing the complete triumph of their cause. They are 
going to demand a thumping duty on all imports from 
enemy countries, with a smaller duty on those from friendly 
and neutral nations, and they confidently rely on the passion 
aroused by the war to sweep all opposition on one side. Now 
what is to be the attitude of Free Traders towards such pro- 
posals? A mere negative will be worse than futile. It will 
be simply courting defeat. 

I have already said that it would be unthinkable to 
allow Germany to resume her business relations with this 
country as if nothing had happened. The great mass of the 
people have already made up their mind on this point. It is 
up to Free Traders to put forward the alternative policy of 
prohibiting the import altogether of German and Austrian 
goods into the British Isles for a period of, say, five years, 
or even longer, in order to give time for these countries to 
come to their senses. It would be idle, of course, to think 
that this can be done without injury to ourselves, but some 
sacrifice must be made if we are to retain our self-respect 
as a nation. The national and official boycott I suggest 
would be much more effective in its object than the policy 
of high import duties, for it is well known that in some lines 
of goods a duty of 100 per cent. would not keep out the 
German articles. Moreover, there is not the same objection 
to it as there is to high (or any other kind of) Protection. 
We should be merely saying as a nation what we all alike 
feel (Protectionists as well as Free Traders): “ After your 
abominable treachery and unheard-of trampling under foot 
of every moral and international law, we will have no deal- 
ings with you whatever until you have reached such a state 
of mind as would warrant us in permitting you to hold inter- 
course of any kind with civilized nations.” 

Not only should the boycott cover trade, but it should 
also cover ships, and no German or Austrian ship should be 
permitted to enter or leave any British ports while the 
embargo lasted. Such a policy would appeal equally to every 
one of our colonies, and they would be only too glad to 
become parties to it. And it is most likely also ‘that it 
would appeal to our Allies as well. It would thus become 
an international boycott of the Central Powers and their 
goods. 

I am quite aware of the difficulties in the way. But 
there is nothing insuperable about them, and if thought out 
now by the wisest heads in the commercial world they can 
be overcome. ° 

I quite agree with you in your statement that “ Protec- 
tion is, in the economic sphere, the exclusive, self-regarding, 
short-sighted nationalism, which is the negative of any 
international progress.” That is why I urge Free Traders 
to oppose the Protective proposals now ready to be launched 
with an alternative which has not any of the objections which 
can be urged against Protection, and which would be much 
more effectual in preserving the self-respect of Great Britain 
and her Colonies, while at the same time strengthening her 
great manufacturing industries.—Yours, &c., 

JoserH A. Lecxre. 

Kippen, Streetly, Sutton Coldfield. 

December 14th, 1915. 


COMTE AND THE YOUNG TURKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In an article on the British Utilitarians in your 
issue of December 11th the writer makes the extraordinary 
assertion that ‘‘ Comte led the Young Turks to their ruin, 
and gave to their natural insensibility to the claims of 
racial minorities a theoretical justification.” May I point 
out that (1) Comte and his followers have always been 
specially noted as supporters of subject nationalities and 
antagonists of imperial aggrandizement, and (2) the oppres- 
sion of racial minorities, e.g., negroes and Jews, has always 
encountered their strenuous opposition? The early period 
of the Turkish revolution was that in which the claims of 
racial minorities received the most consideration and in 
which the Young Turks were most successful and honored, 
and it was in the same period that Comte’s teaching had 
most influence. Later on, disturbances within and attacks 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 8y cartes pickens. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. | 6s. net. 


Also a Large Paper Edition limited to 500 copies numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 4to. Bound in vellum. £2 2s. net. 


Beautiful Gift-Books Illustrated in Colour 
By ARTHUR RACKHAM 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S | AESOPS’ FABLES Prefaceby ; ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 














DREAM By SHAKESPEARE, | G. K. CHESTERTON 6s, net BOOK OF PICTURES Introduction 
15s. net | by Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
15s. net 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS RIP VAN WINKLE MOTHER GOOSE’ 

By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 15s. net By WASHINGTON IRVING 15s. net The Old Nursery Rhymes 6s. net 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND By LEWIS CARROL. With Proem by Austin Dobson, 6s. net 
By CHARLES ROBINSON By J. A. SHEPHERD 
THE SECRET GARDEN’ | THE FOUR GARDENS CHANTICLEER: Adapted as a 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 6s.net. By “ HANDASYDE,” 6s. net Story from Rostand’s Play. 6s. net 





BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN Child Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA. 5s. net 
A Splendid Gift for a Child 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. From the French of CHARLES 


. toBERT DuMmAS by PIA HEWLETT. Illustrated in Coleur by MAuRIcE LaLav. 6s. net. . 
Everything a child’s heart could desire; ghosts, enchanters, demons and mystery. Full of the homely details that children like. 
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THE WOMAN THOU {THE BONDMAN 6s. | ALICE FOR SH 
. ORT 6s. { SOMEHOW COOD 6s. 
CAVEST ME 6s. TTHE SCAPECOAT 6s. | AN AFFAIR OF IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN 
THE WHITE PROPHET 6s, | S;THE CHRISTIAN 6s. DISHONOUR 6s. 
THE PRODIGAL SON 6g, | S.THE ETERNAL CITY 6s. | A LIKELY STORY 6s. ee = 
rede nnvtr sd be, | | MY STORY. An Auto- WHEN CHOST MEETS JOSEPH VANCE. An lil- 
8. biography 6s. CHOSTS 6s. | written Autobiography 6s. 
STHE COUNTRY HOUSE 6s. | §THE MAN OF PROPERTY 6s. | THE MAN OF IRON 6s. | *THE HEADQUARTER 
THE DARK FLOWER 6s. | THE PATBIOIAN 6s. | *THE DOP DOCTOR 6s RECRUIT 6s. 
cei 6s. | §THE ISLAND “BETWEEN TWO THE COST OF WINGS 6s. 
ae ' 6s. PHARISEES Gs. THIEVES 6s. | OFF SANDY HOOK 6s. 
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“A book of amazing power.”—Pall Mall Gazette. OLD ne DELABOLE EDEN ee 
THE LITTLE ILIAD MAURICE HEWLETT. 6 . : ‘ ; 
“The best of good comedy—always amusing.”—Daily Mail. . THE BOTTLE FILLERS EDWARD NOBLE. 6s. 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK Emphatically human... indeed masterly. ae —— 
" F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. | IMMORTAL GYMNASTS MARIE CHER. 6s, 
Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natural oa “A beautifully written and admirably conceived love-story.” 
= . , —Sphere. 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY GLADYS PARRISH. 6s. . TTVEN 
“One of the most original novels we have read for some time.” THE S.S. GLORY FREDERICK NIVEN. 3s. 6d. net. 
—Globe. “Has a remakable glamour and power.”—Observer. 
The Works of HENRIK ‘IBSEN The Works of 
JOH N MASEFIELD Copyright Edition. Entirely revised edi- LAURENCE HOPE 
Fr i i tien and edited with Introductions b A Charming Xmas Gift. 
cap. 8vo, 3s, Sd. net each. WILLIAM ARCHER, Each vol, THE GARDEN OF KAMA 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 
DAUBER A Poem This is the only complete copyright edition eae ~ sae by Byam 
" ster’ y 1e , . oya » 108, . 
a a writings themselves are too well known » Half sista, Siuee Ore, de, net. 
PHILIP THE KING. And other Pisme “it, only ‘recently added to the | THE GARDEN OF KAMA 
vems hy A drafts of the most INDIAN LOVE 
THE FAITHFUL. A Play Prospectus on Application. STARS OF THE DESERT 
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from without threw power more and more into the hands of 
the military leaders, many of whom had been trained in 
Germany and drew their inspiration from that country. 
Those who now control the party especially represent this 
element; while Ahmed Riza—of all the Young Turks the 
most influenced by Comte—alone has had the courage to 
protest against the German Alliance and oppose the dominant 
faction.—Yours, &c., 


S. H. Swinyy. 


December 13th, 1915. 


[We are compelled to hold over a number of letters until 


next week.—Ep., THE Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


THREE SONGS OF SADNESS. 
I.—Tue Devin’s Day. 

Tue Devil’s kingdom is come, 

Ill is the news we tell, 

The Devil’s will is done 

On earth as it is in hell, 

He has us in his net, 

We cannot break the spell. 


The Devil’s will is done, 

There is none to say him nay, 

The Devil’s kingdom is come, 

His poor thralls can but pray ; 
We pray in the black midnight 
To the saints of the beautiful Day. 


The Devil rides us down, 

He treads us in the mire, 

He is Prince of the power of the air, 
He has power over water and fire ; 
We can but knock at the gate 

Of the Inn of our Desire. 


The Devil keeps his feast, 

His court and kingdom and reign, 
Our Joy is hidden and changed 
To sick and angry pain; 

Mary, Cause of our Joy, 

Show us our Joy again. 


II.—Tue Deap. 


Tue dead are with us everywhere, 
By night and day ; 
No street we tread but they have wandered there 
Who now lie still beneath the grass 
Of some shell-scarred and distant plain, 
Beyond the fear of death, beyond all pain. 
And in the silence you can hear their noiseless footsteps 
poss 
The dead are with us always, night and day. 


Where once the sound of mirth would rouse 
The sleeping town, 
The laughter has died out from house to house ; 
And where through open windows late 
At night would float delightful song, 
And glad-souled music from the light-heart revel-throng, 
In quadrangle and street the windows darkly wait 
For those who cannot wake the sleeping town. 





This city once a bride to all 
Who entered here, 
A lover magical who had in thrall 
The souls of those who once might know 
Her kiss upon their lips and brow— 
A golden, laughter-hearted lover then, but now 
A mother grey, who sees Death darken as they go, 
Son after son of those who entered there. 


Yet sometimes at the dead of night 
I see them come— 
The darkness is suffused with a great light 
From that radiant, countless host: 
No face but is triumphant there, 
A flaming crown of youth imperishable they wear. 
A thousand years that passed have gained what we to-day 
have lost 
The splendor of their sacrifice for years to come. 


A. E. Murray. 


IIl].—A Hapcuance ORACLE. 
Heart’s rest it seems their kindly talk to leave, 
Who this for comfort hold, and fain would share: 
Not far off bide our Dead, they say, and cleave 
New access for despair. 


As if no dread vast deeps should hide the star 
Evanished from our void and darkling air, 
When, verily, except it shine afar, 
It shines not anywhere ; 


Nor ever a ray thereof shall hope retrieve 
That fared not forth on paths of loneliest light 
Here soft falls silence down the hushed grey eve, 
‘The unfooted road curves white. 


Some lads pass, trampling up a dust-cloud dim, 
All brownly garbed as soil that labor delves ; 
Deathward they march to humor a mad world’s whim, 
And sing to please themselves. 


A witless song ; yet haply, overheard, 

Fraught with the lore that Fortune sends us so: 
A long, long way to go; aye, take the word: 

A long, long way—to go. 


JANE BaRLow. 


AND ONE OF JOY. 
IV.—New Heaven. 
PaRaDIsE now has many a Knight, 
Many a lordkin, many lords, 
Glimmer of armor, dinted and bright, 
The young Knights have put on new swords. 


Some have barely the down on the lip, 
Smiling yet from the new-won spurs, 

Their wounds are rubies, glowing and deep, 
Their scars amethyst—glorious scars. 


Michael’s army hath many new men, 
Gravest Knights that may sit in stall, 
Kings and Captains, a shining train, 
But the little young Knights are dearest of all. 


Paradise now is the soldiers’ land, 
Their own country its shining sod, 
Comrades all in a merry band ; 
And the young Knights’ laughter pleaseth God. 


KaTHARINE TYNAN. 
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NOW READY. 


A BOOK OF BELGIUM'S GRATITUDE 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE HELP AND HOSPITALITY GIVEN BY THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, AND OF THE RELIEF BESTOWED BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA DURING THE GREAT WAR. Cr. 4to. 5’ net. 





PATRON - - H.M. THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


CONTRIBUTORS (Literary). 


PART I. S.M. le Roi des Belges, S.M. la Reine des Belges, S.A.R. La Duchesse de Vendéme, 
S.A.R. la Princesse Clémentine, S.E. le Cardinal Mercier, M. le Baron de Broque- 
ville, M. Berryer, S.E. Paul Hymans, M. Vandervelde, M. le Comte de Lalaing, M. 
le Comte Goblet d’Aviella, M. le Baron Goffinet, Mgr. de Waechter, M. E. de 
Cartier de Marchienne, M. Pollet, M. le Commandant Maton, M. Bauss, M. Burton, 
M. Robyns de Schneidauer, M. Emile Royer, M. le Baron Moncheur, M. le Chevalier 
E. Carton de Wiart, Professeur van der Essen, R. P. Rutten, M. Segaert, M. Stan- 
daert, Madame Hymans, Madame Vandervelde, Madame Maton, Madame -Destrée, 
Mdlle. Rossignon. 





PART II. M.M. Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Verhaeren, Fernand Séverin, Jules Destrée, Paul 
Lambotte, Eugene Ysaye, Arthur de Greef, Ernest Van Dyck, Emile Cammaerts, 
Henri Davignon, Professeur Moeller, Professeur Dejace, M. Antoine Borboux, Mme. 
La Comtesse van den Steen de Jehay, Mmes. Maria Bierme, Louise Carton de Wiart; 
MM. L. Dupont-Wilden, J. F. Fonson, Léon Souguenet, Richard Dupierreux, 
Charles Delchevalerie, Jean de Bosschére, M. le Comte Renaud de Briey. 


TRANSLATORS. 


Rt. Hon. Earl Cromer, Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon, Viscount Dillon, Viscountess 
Hambleden, Viscount St. Cyres, Lord Latymer, Lady Meriel Bathurst, Lady Byron, 
Lady Charnwood, Lady Colvin, Lady Moreton, Lady Paget, H.E. Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Bourne, Mr. F. Anstey, Miss Elizabeth Asquith, Mr. Lawrence Binyon, Mr. 
John Buchan, Mr. William Caine, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Miss 
Berengére Drillien, Major A. A. Gordon, Sir Home Gordon, Bt., Mr. A. P. Graves, 
Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.P., Professor Grierson, Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Mrs. Wilfred Jackson, Sir Lees Knowles, Bt., Mrs. John Lane, 
Miss Margaret Lavington, Mr. William J. Locke, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Edward 
Marsh,’Mr. J. Lewis May, Professor Moorman, Mr. E. B. Osborn, Sir Wm. Osler, 
Bt., Sir Claude Phillips, Sir Hercules Read, Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Rt. Hon. H. 
Samuel, M.P., Rt. Hon. W. P. Schreiner, Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, M.P., Miss 
May Sinclair, Mr. Alfred Sutro, Mr. Paul Taylor, Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford, M.P., 
Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, Hon. Mrs. John Ward. 





ARTISTS. 


The Volume contains 9 Plates in Colour and 24 Black and White Drawings by the 
following Distinguished Belgian Artists: 





MM. Albert Baertsoen, Alfred Bastien, Maurice Blieck, Jean de Bosschére, Jules de 
Bruycker, Julian Celos, Albert Claes, Emile Claus, André Cluysenaar, Albert Dels- 
tance, Jean Delville, Adolphe Hamesse, Marcel Jefferys, A. Jonniaux, Marten van der 
Loo, Alexandre Marcette, Charles Mertens, Marc-Henry Meunier; Mdlle. Jenny 
Montigny, MM. Pierre Paulus, Louis Reckelbus, J. G. Rosier, Victor Rousseau, 
Dolf van Roy, Valerius de Saedeleer, Louis de Smeth, Michel Sterckmans, Maurice 
Wagemans, Paul Wissaert. 


THE PROFITS DERIVED FROM THE PUBLICATION OF THIS BOOK WILL BE PLACED AT THE 
DISPOSAL OF H.M. QUEEN MARY. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES AND OTHER WORKS OF ART DESIGNED BY 

BELGIAN ARTISTS FOR THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE BOOK IS NOW BEING HELD AT THE 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES --kindly lent by Messrs. Knoedler—15, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w., 
AND WILL BE OPEN UNTIL DEC. 24th (Daily, Sundays excepted, 11-4.30, Sats. 11-1). 
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Tue ‘‘ Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Life of Field-Marshal Sir George White.” By Sir 
Mortimer Durand. (Blackwood. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
“Imaginations and Reveries.”” By A. E. (Meunsel. 5s. net.) 
“A, E. (George W. Russell): a Study of a Man and a Nation.” 

By Darrell Figgis. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Before, During, and After 1914.” By Anton Nystrom. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Morality of Nations.” By C. Delisle Burns. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s. net.) 
* * * 

Wuat one of our greatest scholars said of classical 
philology and the Giant’s Causeway is also true of the study 
of the ballad—“it has many merits, but it is too d—d 
scientific.” German professors and American researchers 
have reduced ballad-mongering almost to the level of a science, 
and, faced by their treatises, the plain man has need of 
courage as well as catholicity to read ballads simply to 
please himself. First of all, there is the question of defini- 
tions. When we hear a battalion of Kitchener’s Army on 
the march singing something that in the distance seems to 
be “ Onward, Christian soldiers,” but which, when the words 
can be distinguished, runs something like :— 

““We are old Jonah’s army, 

The rag-time infantry, 

We cannot drill, we cannot fight, 

What bloomin’ good:are we?” 
are we listening to a ballad? Purists would say that we are 
not. We must not, they tell us, make a confusion between 
the poetry of the people and poetry for the people, and, 
moreover, a ballad must be narrative rather than lyrical, 
and it must havea refrain. To such sticklers we may answer 
that as long ago as 1576, a sonnet was entered in the books 
of the Stationers’ Company as “a woeful ballad,” and that, 
in the Bishops’ Bible, “The Song of Solomon ”’ is entitled 
“The Ballet of Ballets.” 

“+ * * 

Nozopy knows who wrote our oldest ballads or how they 
came into being. As no example of an Anglo-Saxon ballad 
can be found, learned men have, of course, wasted much ink 
in arguing for and against the existence of ballads in Saxon 
England. With rare commonsense for a professor, Brandl 
disposed of the question by saying that this existence “1s not 
to be denied if we consider human nature, and not to be 
affirmed if we consider our present sources of information.” 
One of the marks of our old ballads is the way in which 
they describe the most blood-curdling events without, so to 
speak, turning a hair :— 

“Lady Alice was sitting in her bower window 

Mending her mid-nicht quoif, 

And there she saw as fine a corpse 

As ever she saw in her life.” 
That is a midnight vision to make a modern young lady sit up. 
But modern young ladies ignore ballads, and there are few 
able to imitate Flora MacDonald, and “ fling a ballad to the 
moon.” Ballads have gone out with the entrance of popular 
education. Thomas Holcroft tells us that in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, “ even the walls of cottages and little 
alehouses”’ contributed to his education in the absence of 
books. ‘‘ Many of them had old English ballads, such as 
‘Death and the Lady,’ and ‘ Margaret’s Ghost,’ with 
‘Lamentable Tragedies,’ or ‘ King Charles’s Golden Rules,’ 
occasionally pasted on them. These were at that time the 
learning, and often, no doubt, the delight of the vulgar.” 

* * * 

In fact, there is hardly any limit to the range of the 
ballad. In Elizabethan times there were few subjects of 
controversy in politics or religion on which the ballad did 
not touch, and Dr. Stopford Brooke does not exaggerate when 
he says that “it may be said to have done the work of the 
modern weekly review.’’ Considering the glimpses of past 
life and manners that ballads give us on this account, it 
was inevitable that they should attract the attention of 
historians ; and Professor Firth, in particular, has done good 
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service both to history and literature by the collections which 
he has published. The latest of them, which comes from 
Messrs. Blackwell, and is called “ An American Garland,” 
contains a couple of dozen ballads illustrating the discovery 
and settlement of the English colonies in America. It is 
curious that the great discoveries of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century explorers have left few traces in English 
poetry. Professor Firth estimates the number of black 
letter ballads now in existence at something about ten 
thousand, yet those relating to America are of the greatest 
rarity. 
* * * 

Proressor Firtu’s ballads deal with several topics. 
Two of them are advertisements for a lottery to 
raise funds for founding a colony in Virginia, and 
exhort the public to ‘adventure here for good luckes 
sake ” and win prizes which “ unto thousands doe surmount.” 
Others, like “The Treppan’d Maiden” and “A Net for a 
Night-Raven,” illustrate the trade in kidnapping for the 
colonies, which is described in Williamson’s “Memoirs of 
an Unfortunate Young Nobleman,” the book that suggested 
Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped.” Yet another theme is abuse of 
the Puritans. “Many of these Quaquers and other dis- 
senters,’”’ Sir John Reresby wrote to Lord Danby in 1677, 
“inhabitants about Sheffield and the adjoining parts of 
Nottinghamshire and Darbyshire, have lately gone, and are 
every day yet going.”” This emigration produced a crop of 
satirical ballads, of which “The Zealous Puritan” and 
“The Quakers’ Farewell to England” are typical examples. 
Finally, there are ballads without any didactic or satirical 
purpose. One of the best has the delightful title “Have 
Over the Water to Florida.”” I quote a stanza :— 

“Have yow not hard of Floryda, 
A coontré far be west? 
Wher savage pepell planted are 
By nature and by hest, 
Who in the mold fynd glysterynge gold 
And yt for tryfels sell, 
With hy! wunnot a wallet do well?” 
a + > 

Ose of Professor Firth’s ballads deserves mention for 
the sake of its author. Its subject is “The Death of General 
Wolfe,” and it was written by no less a man than Thomas 
Paine, whose appearance as a ballad-monger is at least unex- 
pected. Dr. Moncure Conway says that it first appeared in 
Paine’s “ Pennsylvania Magazine” in 1775, and many broad- 
side versions soon became current. Professor Firth 
describes it as “a purely literary production, forming, with 
its mythological machinery and artificial rhetoric, a complete 
contrast to the simple verses and natural diction of the 
street poet.” It is certainly good enough to be included in 
a collection of bad poetry. Here is a specimen : — 

“In a mouldering cave where the wretched retreat 

Britannia sat wasting with care, 

She mourn’d for her Wolfe, and exclaimed against fate, 
And she gave herself up to despair; 

The walls of her cell she had sculptured around 
With the feats of her favorite son, 

Nay even some dust as it lay on the ground 
Was engrav’d with some deeds he had done. 


“The sire of the gods from his chrystaline throne, 
Beheld the disconsolate dame,”’ 


and so on for four stanzas. 
% * * 

Oppty enough, three English popular songs which have 
had the success of ballads, and to which nobody but a 
purist would deny the name, were all written for the stage. 
“ Hearts of Oak ” was Garrick’s composition and was intro- 
duced by him into a pantomime, ‘‘ Harlequin Invasion,’’ pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on the last day of 1759. The still more 
famous “ Rule Britannia,” in Southey’s words “ the political 
hymn of England as long as she retains her political power,” 
was written by James Thomson for a masque performed in 
honor of George I. ; and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ is the work 
of John Howard Payne, and was first heard in 1821 in an 
opera called “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” produced 
under the management of John Kemble. The tune is usually 
attributed to Henry Bishop, but Payne relates that he heard 
it from an Italian peasant girl, and sent it, with the song, to 
Bishop, who simply adapted the melody to the words. 
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NELSONS 


BOOKS FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 


Handsome Gift Books. Beautifully IIustrated. 
3/6 A Book of the Sea. sy ARCHIBALD 


WILLIAMS. With 2 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 

This book deals with ocean depths, tides. 
currents, temperatures, waves and winds; marine 
surveying; shore protection; icebergs; marine 
chronometers, compasses, and sounding machines; 
lighthouses and lightships, etc 


3/6 The Chartered Company. By HAROLD 


AVERY. A tale of Cailthorpe College. With 6 
Coloured Illustrations by Ernest H. SHEPARD. 


3/6 The Last of the Giants. By TOM BEVAN. 


With 6 Coloured Illustrations 








3/6 Whittenbury College. By ALICE CHESTER- 


TON. A Girl’s School Story. With 6 Coloured 
Illustrations. 


2/6 The Little Rajah. ny ©. HOBART HAMPDEN. 


A tale of hidden treasure in India. With 6 Coloured 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR, 


ee ese ——— ———— 


Nelson’s Popular Annuals. 


Cloth, 3/6 each. Paper boards, 2/6 each. 
The most popular gifts for children are the Children’s 
Annuals. Nelson’s Annuals are large-sized volumes literally 


crammed with delightful reading matter, and full of the most 
attractive coloured pictures. 


THE JOLLY BOOK, 


With 24 large Coloured Pictures and more than 200 Black and 
White Illustrations. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With 24 large Coloured Pictures and over 200 Black 
Vhite Illustrations. 


The New Century Library. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


and 








New Volumes. Just ready. 
1. Framley Parsonage. | 3. The Small House at 
Allington. 
2. Dr. Thorne and the | 4. The Last Chronicles at 
Warden. Barset. 


Limp Leather, 2/6 ea each, net. Leather boards 3/- each, net. 


In Monthly Cloth Bound Volumes, 
ONE SHILLING NET EACH. 


NELSON yi 


HISTORY vi: WAR 


1.—From the Beginning of the War to the Fall of Namur. 
\l.—From the Battle of Mons to the Battle of the Aisne. 
il!.—From the Battle of the Aisne to the Fall of Antwerp. 


1V.—The Great Struggle in West Flanders, the Two Attacks upon 
Warsaw, and the Fighting at Sea down to the Battle of 
the Falkland Isles. 

V.—The War of Attrition in the West, the Campaigns in the 


Near East, and the Fighting at Sea down to the Blockade 
of Britain. 








Vi.—The Campaign on the Niemen and the Narev, 
in the Carpathians, Neuve Chapelle, 
Attempt upon the Dardanelles. 


.—From the Second Battle of Ypres to the Beginning of the 
italian Campaign. 


the Struggle 
and the First 


Vv 


Vill.—The Midsummer Campaign and the Battles of the Warsaw 
Salient. 


1X.—The Italian War, the Campaign in Gallipoli, and the 
Retreat from the Warsaw Salient. . Russian 


*,* = ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND OCKSTALLS. 


Vrite for New - Complete Catalogue, Post Free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 





























Macmillan’s New Books. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo, sewed. 6d. net. 





EDITH WHARTON’ 8 NEW BOOK. 


Fighting France: From Dunkerque 


to Belfort. By EKDITH WHARTON. _Iilusirated. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A striking account of a visit to the Front. 








STEPHEN’S GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Way of Martha and the 


Way of Mary. With Frontispiece in 
Colour. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Times.—“ In this book we are given more of those pictures of 
Eastern Christianity which, when they are presented to our mind, 
fasten upon it by their beauty and imaginative charm . . Mr 
Graham gives us something which no one else had given us ‘quite 
in the same way.’ 


TW ENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. By F. 5. oLiveR. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


Essays for. ‘Boys and Girls. 


A First Guide toward the Study of the War. By 
STEPHEN PAGET. I)lustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. . 
The Times.— There is a great deal in the book both in the way 
of fact and of thought, well suited to form the judgment of boys 


and girls, and presented in a way likely to attract them. 


Letters from a Field Hospital 


in Serbia. By MABEL DEARMER, Witha 
Memoir of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail.—* Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s tribute to his dead friend 
as woman, novelist, playwright, and organiser is generous and 
sincere. It gives us a very sympathetic portrait of a good and 
clever woman whose life has ended nobly but all too soon.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
I Pos @. By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 


The World.—“ A disconnected history of the doings and sayings 
of a few individuals of diverse characters They are well drawn, 
and we also get humour and vivid descriptions of various places 
and different scenes in different countries which make very inter- 
esting reading.” 





The Caravaners, By the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,” New Edition, Pott 8ro. 7d. net, 
[Sevenpenny Series 

This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of Germans 


in England, and is specially notable for the keenness of its 
criticism of German char acteristics. 


DR. TAUSSIG'S NEW WORK. 


Inventors and Money-Makers. 
Lectures on some Relations between Economics and 
Psychology, delivered at Brown University. By F. W. 
TAUSSIG, Ph D., LL.B,, Litt.b., Henry Lee Professor of 
Economics i in Havard Univers sity. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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AND BEYOND 
By NORAH ROWAN HAMILTON, 
In Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Beautifully Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


Truth says: ‘Should be taken as a model by writers who 

want to describe their travels. She relates exactly the things 
that people living at home want to know all about. The book 
is, under the guise of pleasant gossip, a serious contribution 
to the sociology of India, and should be read as such. The 
illustrations, chiefly from photographs, are well chosen, and 
add to the realism of her account of the journey.’ 
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‘ SILVER-TONGUED MELICERTE.” 


“A Life of William Shakespeare.” New Edition. 
StpngeY Lee. (Smith, Elder. 8s. 6d. net.) 


By Sir 


Ir is impossible to do justice to this new edition of oad 
Sidney Lee’s biography in an exiguous review. The proper 
way to do it would be to draw up an exhaustive table, 
specifying to what extent, in what direction, and upon what 
material the original edition (published in 1898) has been 
supplemented by this, the seventh. It is the more difficult 
to indicate precisely what the world owes anew to the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s English biographers, because the 
amplifications are in the nature of refitting the bones of a 
skeleton (a skeleton already of Titanic stature) and clothing 
it with flesh. So adroitly is the new material incorporated 
in the old. The largest portions of the documentary evidence 
revealed in the researches of recent years by Sir Sidney 
himself and other scholars concern the stage history of 
Shakespeare’s period, various problems of Shakesperean 
bibliography, and information on Shakespeare's business 
transactions in Warwickshire from Elizabethan and Jacobean 
archives at Stratford, and the wills of Shakespeare’s Strat- 
ford friends at Somerset House. There is, too, an entirely 
new chapter on the dramatist’s financial resources up to 
1599, when his reputation was steadily making, and beyond 
1599, when he acquired a share in the fortunes of the Globe 
Theatre, and later in those of the Blackfriars. 

But here the difficulty of examining the accretions to 
the original biography adequately only begins. Each 
chapter has been amplified, and in several cases the single 
chapter of the early editions expanded into two or three. 
A case in point is Chapter IV. of the original, dealing with 
Shakespeare’s early connections with the London playhouses, 
which has been enlarged into chapters IV., V., and VI. of 
the new edition. Nor is that all. Except the appendices, 
which remain substantially unchanged, almost all the old 
data have been, in one way and another, swollen by 
supplementary details. Exigencies of space forbid us from 
giving examples of more than a few of these instances, but they 
may be useful both in shedding new light upon Shakespeare’s 
environment and in throwing into perspective something of 
the significance of Sir Sidney Lee’s more recent and devoted 
research—the condition of the playhouses when 
peare first came to London, for example. The first licensed 
playhouse of the Renaissance was the “Theatre” of 
Shoreditch, which was founded by James Burbage, the 
father of the famous actor, and Shakespeare’s lifelong col- 
league and friend. In like manner, Lord Leicester’s “ men ”’ 
developed into the Lord Chamberlain’s company which, 
after its tenure of the “ Theatre,” was subsequently identified 
with the “Globe.” Shakespeare himself, except for a brief 
sojourn with the Lord Admiral’s Company, of which the 
great actor, Alleyn, was manager, was associated with the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Company for the rest of his dramatic 
activities. The establishment of the “Theatre” had a 
curiously ambiguous effect upon the destinies of the stage. 
On the one hand, it gave the players a respectability and 
a status which markedly differentiated them from their pre- 
decessors, who, holding their performances in inn-yards and 
the like, were classified with nondescript beggars and foot- 
pads, and so, according to the policy of an age peculiarly 
vindictive towards the destitute, subject to all the rigors 
of persecution. 

But the public recognition of the actors had also adverse 
and ultimately disastrous results. It set in motion the 
organized opposition of the municipal authority, already 
tinged with Puritanism. Thomas Nash wrote in 1596: 
“The players are piteously persecuted by the lord mayor 
and aldermen,’ and in 1597 and 1600, the most drastic pro- 
visions were passed for the suppression of the playhouses by 
the Privy Council, under pressure from the Corporation of 
London. No doubt, through the influence of the Court, 
the execution of the Council’s order was discreetly shelved. 
To this covert enmity between the Court and the munici- 
pality, Shakespeare’s standing with Elizabeth, and more 
intimately with James, may be indirectly attributed. In 
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both the Courts, indeed, Shakespeare had an ex-officio post 
as Groom of the Chamber, and James extended substantial 
sums and privileges towards his company. Sir Sidney Lee 
does not dwell upon the reaction which this court association 
had upon Shakespeare’s temperament. But we may safely 
conjecture that it encouraged his social ambitions, and is in 
some measure responsible for his subsequent attitude to 
life at Stratford, to which he retired in 1611—the inter- 
course with the local gentry, the purchase of a coat-of-arms 
for his litigious parent, the enforcement of his privileges 
as a country gentleman, his rather dubious relations 
with the Combes, who attempted to enclose the common 
lands of Stratford, and his quite ruthless exactions (he 
prosecuted a yeoman who owed him five pounds) of small 
debts. And the amicable inter-relations between the 
Court and the theatrical companies acted largely as a deter- 
mining agent upon new tendencies in Elizabethan drama- 
turgy. It is a popular fallacy (to which Taine fell a victim) 
that Elizabethan scenarios, costumes, and stagecraft were 
a primitive art. Sir Sidney Lee’s fresh material effectively 
disposes of that. Even in Leicester’s time, the masques and 
revels were cast in an extremely elaborate setting, and the 
history of Shakespeare’s association with the stage is the 
history of the gradual transformation of Court exigencies in 
scenery and costume to the popular theatre. Though they 
arrive at the same conclusions, we do not observe that Sir 
Sidney Lee has examined Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s (“The 
Elizabethan Playhouse, and Other Studies”) masterly 
exposition of the same problem. 

Sir Sidney’s more recent investigations again in the 
matter of what Dekker calls “ That Terrible Poetomachia ” 
throws Shakespeare’s personality into still sharper relief. 
The ‘‘ Dramatist’s War’’ was first launched by Marston's 
nice fastidiousness towards Ben Jonson’s style in “ Histrio- 
mastix.’’ Jonson took up the cudgels (hardly the rapiers !) 
in “Cynthia’s Revels” and “Every Man Out of His 
Humor,” in which he roundly bastinadoed the “ fustian ” 
of Marston and his purist friends. And in “ The Poetaster ” 
(1601), Crispinus (Marston) and Demetrius (Dekker) are 
purged of their cacophonous invective with a dose of helle- 


bore. Dekker replied with “ Satiromastix,” and at one time 
or another nearly all the prominent dramatists were 
involved. 


But not so Shakespeare,as Sir Sidney proves 
beyond refutation, and so disposes of yet another popular 
fallacy. The territorial aggrandizement of the Couibes at 
Stratford offers a curious example of Shakespeare’s detach- 
ment. Both the Town Council and the Combes appealed to 
him, but he managed, though precariously, 
his balance on the fence. He did, indeed, 
a private agreement with the Combes, without, how- 
ever, irrevocably committing himself. The interest 
of these episodes lies in the combination of interested 
shrewdness and good-natured gentleness implicit in 
Shakespeare's character. His contemporaries bear unanimous 
testimony to his “sweetnesse” of temper. “Civil 
demeanour,’’ says Chettle; “ Very good company, and of a 
very ready, flowing, and smooth wit,” says Aubrey, the 
Wiltshire antiquary, and Jonson, the implacable foe of his 
dramatic technique, in his famous phrase:—‘“I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory on this side idolatry.” 
And he bore no apparent enmity to Greene for his virulent 
attack on his plagiarism (“A tyger’s heart wrapped in a 
player’s hide); though here, again, Greene being the 
dispossessed dramatist, he could well afford not to. But 
it is interesting to observe how self-interest and business 
acumen went hand in hand with personal amiability. Sir 
Sidney Lee, by the way (we take as much pride in finding 
trivial flaws in his monumental work as we should a needle 
in a haystack), might have mentioned Mr. Acheson’s recent 
theory in his discussion of the dramatists’ war. Mr. 
Acheson, who, on the wildest hypothesis, attempts to identify 
the wife of Davenant, the innkeeper of the Crowne (not 
the Geerge, as he calls it) inn at Oxford with “ the Dark 
Ladie”’ of the Sonnets throws Shakespeare, under various 
allegorical personifications, into the full tea-cup tornado of 
the dramatists’ literary controversy. His contention is 
absolutely untenable, but, in so copious a work as this, it 
was worth a reference. 

Among the invaluable addenda of this new edition are 
some elaborate accounts of the fate of Shakespeare’s 
manuscripts. We ‘cannot go into the right author- 
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ship excluded from and wrong authorship of the plays 


included in the quartos and folios. In the third and 
fourth folios, of 1664 and 1685, for instance, six plays, 
avowedly not Shakespeare’s, were included. And the 
piratical depredations of unscrupulous publishers upon his 
MSS. during his lifetime make one realize the value of 
Rowe, Hanmer, Steevens, Malone, Dr. Johnson, Pope, 
Warburton, Capell, the inspired Theobald (who, among 
others, made the famous emendation of ‘‘ bank and shoal 
of time” for “bank and school of time’’), and other com- 
mentators who have retrieved the text from so many of its 
inaccuracies and impurities. The publisher Blount, to give 
a single instance, whom Sir Sidney Lee almost conclusively 
identifies with the ‘‘ Mr. W. H. ”’ of Thorpe’s dedication in 
the piratical issue of the Sonnets in 1609, attached Shake- 
speare’s full name to “ The Phoenix and the Turtle”’ of 
1601. Numerous other plays and poems were wrongly 
ascribed to him and his manuscripts at the theatre printed 
without his authority, probably by bribing some scrivener’s 
hack. But what this aggregation of facts establishes is 
Shakespeare’s extraordinary and culpable indifference to the 
future destinies of his work. It is indeed a paradox that 
the poet who declared his “ powerful rhyme ”’ aere perennius, 
should have left his achievement to the casual ministrations 
of publishing freebooters. 

A word as to the pecuniary prosperity enjoyed by Shake- 
speare in London, an intricate analysis of which appears in 
a new chapter. Even before 1599, taking into account addi- 
tional emoluments from Southampton’s patronage (who once, 
it is said, gave him £1,000), Shakespeare’s average income 
as actor and dramatist was £150 (or £750 as we reckon it) 
per annum. After 1599, he had a tenth share in the 
‘‘Globe’’ receipts and a fourteenth in the “ Blackfriars.’’ 
The ‘‘ Globe ’’ takings alone averaged £3,000 a year, between 
1599 and 1613, half of which must be deducted for working 
expenses. And James I.’s payments were always on a liberal 
scale. Between 1609-14, Shakespeare’s company received 
£912 from the Court. He received, too, a small salary as a 
member of the Royal Household. In the latter part of his 
life he was also getting rent from various investments in 
landed property. His purchase of ‘‘ New Place”’ at Strat- 
ford cost him £320 on the acreage alone, and Sir Sidney Lee 
calculates that latterly he spent £1,000 a year. This was in 
no way unusual. The actor Alleyn, for instance, left 
£10,000 at his death. But do what we may to exculpate 
him, the invidious character of his will persists—that 
notorious will in which he left ten shillings to the poor of 
Stratford and his second-best bed to his wife. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Sidney has not abated 
one jot of his well-known doctrine as to the impersonal, 
derivative, and artificial nature of the Sonnets. To him 
they are nothing but a fashionable pose. He denounces 
their psychological and autobiographical validity as the 
‘‘ illusion of personal confession,’’ and the whole sonneteer- 
ing vogue as ‘‘a mosaic of plagiarisms ’’ and a “‘ medley of 
imitative conceits.’’ And to his new book he has brought 
still larger reinforcements of external evidence. We need 
not recapitulate it. The only way to judge the personal 
authenticity of the Sonnets is not by external, but internal 
evidence. Soon after the imported experiments of Wyatt 
and Surrey, the sonnet habit, like that of ceremonial, 
became the monopoly cf the aristocratic minority. Sidney 
and his followers caught the infection, and passed it on to 
the more heterodox literary society of town and university. 
The result was a kind of commonalty of thought and idea, a 
poetical citizenship, implying definite canons and regula- 
tions. The originality of the Elizabethan sonnet, therefore, 
sprang, not from the imagination itself, but from the form, 
the design, the texture of the poet’s expression; not from 
the idea, but from the shape of its treatment and embodi- 
ment. What Shakespeare did, in fact, was to take over the 
conventional machinery of the sonnet intact and to make it 
a content for his own passionate self-revelation and con- 
fession. It is remarkable, too, that where the frenzy of 
reproach, vituperation, disillusion, and anguish took Shake- 
speare by the hair, he discarded the panoplied accessories of 
the sonnet-form and involuntarily purified it of merely per- 
verse ingenuity. After all, Sir Sidney Lee’s case, formidable 
as it is, is, if carried to»a relentless conclusion, a plea for 
the abandonment of metre, rhythm, and poetic phraseology 











altogether in directly personal expression. In fact, we would 
go so far as to say that the frescoed walls of the sonnet-form 
were a positive godsend to Shakespeare, to hold in his 
passion from bursting its bonds and running out into 
unpoetic license. 

We have not by any means adumbrated all the additions 
in Sir Sidney Lee’s tremendous work. Enough to say that 
so wonderful a record of unwearied scholarship, free of 
superfluous pedantry, is a beacon and example to an age 
inclined to flout learning, and demand, not disinterested 
inquiry, but potted results. 





AN UNCOMFORTABLE QUEEN. 


“The Life and Times of Queen Adelaide.” By May F. 
SANDARS. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 


Wuen Mr. Spec had dined with the Bellows-Menders’ Com- 
pany, he wrote a popular account of the entertainment. The 
dinner took place in 1847, and the subject of Miss Sandars’s 
book was then Queen-Dowager of England. When her 
Majesty’s health was proposed, some Hebrew melodists 
struck up a patriotic ditty about 

“The Queen of the Isles, on whose sea-girt shores 

The bright sun shines and the ocean roars.” 

Spec, whose dinner had disagreed with him, said carpingly 
to his host :— 

“Which of us here cares for her Majesty the Queen- 
Dowager any more than for a virtuous and eminent lady, 
whose goodness and honest worth appear in all her acts? 
What the deuce has that absurd song about the Queen of 
the Isles to do with her Majesty, and how does it set us all 
stamping with our glasses on the mahogany?’’ 

I quote this sentence with a proud feeling of having gone 
one better than Miss Sandars, or, at least, of having 
increased her store of literary allusions to Queen Adelaide. 
This, I flatter myself, is no small achievement; for Miss 
Sandars tells us that, in preparing her book, she has con- 
sulted not only the British Museum and the Archives Office 
of Saxe-Meiningen, but fifty-two histories or memoirs, 
ranging from Creevey and Greville to the prize-essay of a 
Cambridge undergraduate. Add to these the files of English 
and foreign newspapers and several volumes of caricatures, 
and then let no man say that the Germans have a monopoly 
of thoroughness. 

I have chosen the epithet which stands at the head of 
this paper because it seems to me to describe both the 
character and the life of Queen Adelaide. When an artist 
rather tactlessly remarked on the redness of her eyes, she 
replied: “It is that I have veeped much”; and certainly 
not without cause. She was born in 1792—an uncomfortable 
year for royalties and serenities—in the old Castle of Saxe- 
Meiningen, which some called “a dog-hole.” She had 
twenty-one godparents, and other dignities appertaining to 
her rank, but not much fun, for her only relaxation was 
that ‘‘ she went with her mother every year to the special 
service held in commemoration of the .Reformation.”’ 
Bonaparte’s troops were a great deal too near to be pleasant, 
and the poor Princess had ‘‘ a heavily-burdened youth,”’ 
which resulted in ‘‘a want of vitality.”” So says Miss 
Sandars, who is the most unflattering of biographers; and 
perhaps the vitality was further impaired by the circum- 
stance that the Princess’s bedroom was ‘‘a hole that an 
English housemaid would think it a hardship to sleep in.” 

In 1818 this uncomfortable girlhood was abruptly 
terminated by a still more uncomfortable marriage. William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, was a disreputable sailor, much 
in debt, who showed frequent signs of incipient insanity. 
When he was fifty-two years old the death of his niece, 
Princess Charlotte, made him second heir to the Throne of 
England, and it was deemed right, in the interests of the 
dynasty, that he should marry. For many years he had 
lived in a semi-conjugal state with the beautiful Mrs. 
Jordan, by whom he had ten children. Mrs. Jordan was 
now dead, and the Duke, having sufficiently sown his wild 
oats, went proposing in all directions. After he had received 
several rebuffs, his mother arranged an alliance for him 
with Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, who, as Miss 
Sandars tells us, was twenty-six years old, ‘a thin, plain 
person with a bad complexion,” and ‘‘ a voice unfortunately 
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F the manufacturing districts of England were in the hands 
of the enemy, and every fit man in Britain had been 
mobilized for sixteen months, while the industries of France were 
booming, how we should be cheered and inspired to further effort by 
any token of goodwill from the French! So it is that the voluntary 

aid of the British Empire has gone to the hearts of the French Nation. 


The London Committee of the French Red Cross—a clearing house 
of international goodwill—provides the following channels through 
which this help is sent to France, direct to the wounded soldier :— 


War Some twenty-five model British units Affiliated are sending clothing and comforts to the 


Hospitals affiliated to the Comité are nursing 

French wounded. Several thousand 
Hospitals are worked by the French, who treasure the 
splints, crutches, dressings, instruments, clothing, and 
other stores from Britain (altogether 17,000 bales have 
been sent out this year). 


Surgeons from every part of the British Empire 
have been given responsible posts; more are needed. 


Nurses have been sent to hundreds of Hospitals, 
and have won the undying gratitude of 
scores of thousands of men, their relatives, and their 


friends. 


X-Ray INSTALLATIONS have been supplied 
to many Hospitals too poor to buy them. 


Branches French Troops and to French Prisoners 

of War whose homes are in the invaded 
Provinces. Hot water douches have been provided in 
different centres, with a capacity of 20,000 men a day, 
and disinfectors installed for clothing, thus preventing 
the spread of disease. 


Disabled SOLDIERS AND SAILORS need arti- 
ficial limbs, and must be taught a trade. 
This work is only now commencing. 


CGanteenms un by English ladies in French Rest 

-amps put fresh strength and courage 
into broken men. Twenty Canteens are in opefation ; 
more workers are called for. 


X-Ray AUTOMOBILES of the latest design. 
Ten bearing the name of Britain are 
working close to the trenches from the Alps to the sea. 





Motor Ambulances and drivers are saving many lives and untold suffering. 


CROIX ROUGE FRANCAISE 


(Comité de Londres) 
9, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 











Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


Président d’Honneur— 

H, E. Monsieur PAUL CAMBON, 
French Ambassador 
Présidente -LA VICOMTESSE DE LA PANOUSE 
Hon. Auditors—PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Cheques may be sent to the French Ambassador, 
Albert Gate, or Hon. Treasurer, French Red Cross, 9, 


Knightsbridge, where also gifts of underclothing, 
dressings, &c., should be addressed. 
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nasal.” Luckily perhaps under the circumstances, the 
engagement was settled by letter; the Princess, ‘‘ though 
miserable, submitted to her fate without serious resistance,” 
and on June 20th, 1818, accompanied by her mother, set out 
for England, to make acquaintance with the future partner 
of her life. Uncomfortable again; and, as Miss Sandars 
judiciously observes, ‘‘ one can only guess the feelings of 
the Princess.’” On July 11th she was married. She 
bore two children, each in its turn a possible heiress to the 
Throne, but one lived only a few hours, the other only a few 
months; and their early removal made way for their 


coeval cousin, Princess Alexandrina Victoria of Kent, better - 


known to history as Queen Victoria. 

The Duke and Duchess of Clarence divided their time 
between Clarence House, St. James’s, and Bushey Park. All 
the Duke’s illegitimate children lived with their father 
—again an uncomfortable arrangement—and the Duchess 
treated them with unaffected kindness, although they were 
an expensive and troublesome progeny, and the task of 
mothering them ‘‘ must have been extremely bitter to her.” 
The Duke’s sister, now Queen-Dowager of Wirtemburg, 
highly approved of the Duchess’s conduct, and admired the 
“ Fitz-Clarences,” as the spurious brood were called. “I 
was much pleased,’”’ she writes, ‘‘ with Colonel George 
Fitz-Clarence, and felt quite unhappy at his not being a 
legitimate child’’—a touch worthy of Mr. Snawley, 
who, when Mr. Squeers told him that the little boy on the 
trunk was a natural son, ‘said he should hardly have 
thought it.’’ 

The year 1827 brought an important change in the 
Duke’s affairs, for his elder brother, the Duke of York, died 
unexpectedly, and the Duke found himself Heir-Presumptive 
to the Throne. ‘‘ His brain, never very strong, was quite 
upset” by his sudden elevation. He was so violent for a 
fortnight that “it was found necessary to put him in a strait 
waistcoat’’; and, as Miss Sandars justly observes, ‘‘ the 
Duchess of Clarence must have suffered terribly at his con- 
dition.’’ Certainly a husband in a strait waistcoat is an 
uncomfortable incident. 

On June 26th, 1830, George IV. died, and the Duke of 
Clarence succeeded as William IV. The crown descended 
on an excitable head, and his brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, amiably mooted the project of setting him on one side 
and taking his place. Domestic life with William IV., as 
with most of his brothers, was uncomfortable. He was often 
ill ; he was subject to strange fits of passion ; he swore freely ; 
he sometimes insulted his guests. When he gave a dinner 
he “ wandered about talking to different people,” and then 
fell asleep, ‘‘ occasionally waking for the purpose of saying, 
‘ Exactly so, ma’am,’ and then sleeping again.’’ All his 
sons lived with him and on him, and, in spite of her kind- 
ness, treated the Queen with studied rudeness. The 
traditions of his early life still hung about him; and the 
Queen found it necessary to retain in the household an ill- 
mannered Maid of Honor, in order to show the public that she 
had no cause for jealousy. Uncomfortable again. 

Apart from the excitement inseparable from the King’s 
condition, the Queen had the dullest of lives. She walked 
and drove and rode, and went to St. George’s Chapel, where 
the service was two hours long and she could not hear a word 
of the sermon. After dinner “ she never played cards, but sat 
at a round table, sewing, or showing her sketches to highly 
favored friends.’’ Her health was far from strong. She 
was full of pains and aches, and had a constant cough. 
She “complained of rheumatism in her side, which affected 
her breathing,” and “ suffered a good deal from her long 
annual sojourns at Brighton, where the climate did not suit 
her.” When she held a Drawing-Room, she had to “tie a 
bandage round her knee to lessen the fatigue of bending 
continually,” and was so tired that she slept for fifteen 
hours at a stretch. Sometimes she and her royal spouse 
shared their maladies. When the battle of Reform was raging 
an observer wrote, “ the Queen is made ill by the worry which 
her Ministers are giving her, and the King’s inside is much 
upset by the same annoyances.”’ 

This _last extract touches the most uncomfortable 
element in the life of this uncomfortable Queen. She 
was, as Miss Sandars says, “not a clever woman,”’ 
and she labored under an obsession. She had grown 
up in an age which still quivered with the shock 








of the French Revolution; she saw it reproduced, on a 
milder scale, in 1830; and she believed, with all the intensity 
of her narrow mind, that Reform in England meant what 
Revolution had meant in France, and that, if such incen- 
diaries as Grey and Russell had their way, she and her King 
would forfeit their heads, or at best their thrones, and 
would have to spend their declining years in Hanover. The 
first Reform Bill seemed to be the embodiment of her worst 
dreams, and she worked on the King’s nerves, till, between 
his desire to do what the country wished and his fears for 
the safety of his throne, he was nearly beside himself. He 
“made curiously irrelevant remarks,’ and had “ frequent 
fits of excitement.’’ The Queen made no secret of her 
sentiments, and her position became more than ever uncom- 
fortable. Radical orators reminded her of the fate which had 
overtaken a Queen of France who had defied the French 
people. One newspaper called her “a nasty German frow” ; 
another, more decorously, observed that “a foreigner is not 
a very competent judge of English liberties.” Though she 
was the most virtuous of her sex, her moral character was 
assailed. She was caricatured in the papers, and mobbed 
in the street ; and for a time was the most unpopular woman 
in England. Everything she did was wrong. When, in 
order to save the public expense, she urged a curtailment 
of the splendor of the Coronation, she was accused of 
parsimony. When she chose the decorations for Buckingham 
Palace, she was reviled for “ wicked and vulgar profusion ”’ 
(which took the odd form of “ raspberry-colored pillars”). 
Even when she tried to be civil, it was only “in her own 
ungracious way.” When, in October, 1834, the King dismissed 
the Whig Ministers, Brougham (who then lost the Great Seal) 
inspired the “Times” to write, “ The Queen has done it 
all.’’ Perhaps she had ; but it did not matter if she had. The 
Reform Bill had passed into law two years before, and the 
General Election which now ensued restored the Whigs to 
office. They were still in office when William IV. 
departed, and for four years afterwards. 

Queen Adelaide bore the change which made her dowager 
with admirable dignity, subscribing herself to her young 
niece, now Queen Regnant, “ Your Majesty’s most affectionate 
friend, aunt, and. subject.”” Retiring into private life on 
£100,000 a year, she devoted the remainder of her days to 
unostentatious benevolence. Her health failed rapidly, and 
she died on December 2nd, 1849. “Though she was not 
destined to taste many of life’s joys, she had, indeed, drunk 
deeply of its sorrows.”’ 

Gronce W. E. Russet. 





THE POPULARITY OF MYSTICISM. 


“‘The Meaning and Value of Mysticism.” By FE. Herman. 
(James Clarke. 6s. net.) 


In spite of the war, and the material preoccupations it has 
brought with it, the so-called ‘ revival’? of mysticism— 
which seems chiefly to consist in a brisk curiosity concerning 
the more agreeable experiences of the saints—continues its 
course; though without any appreciable effect upon the 
spiritual life of the community. Perhaps in the minds of 
those who support it there may be a dim perception that the 
heroic spirituality and wide outlook of the mystic can alone 
help us to bear the horrors of the present age; that the 
war, as Mrs. Herman observes in the preface of her new 
work, is begetting “a deep hunger and thirst for Reality.” 
So far, however, there has been little real attempt to satisfy 
this hunger. The stones of controversy and the sugar of 
emotional piety—sometimes, as in the present volume, side 
by side—are offered in abundance; the Bread of Life hardly 
at all. The movement appears, in fact, to be entering upon 
a controversial stage; which tends to obscure rather than 
to elucidate its meaning, and most certainly lowers the 
value of the services which it might render to the common 
life. Its professed advocates seem to be so busy fighting 
amongst themselves, that they hardly give enough considera- 
tion to the quaint spectacle which these polemics must 
present to those whom they profess to initiate into the 
“ science of love.”’ 

_The plain man may well be puzzled by the mystical 
revival as it exists to-day. He has Dean Inge and Mr. 
Tuckwell assuring him that mysticism is bound up with 
Absolutist philosophy ; whilst the mystically-minded vitalists 
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declare that life, movement, and change are of the essence 
of the Reality he is seeking, and that union with the Absolute 
is about as inspiring an objective as ‘‘ union with the 
General Post Office.” He has Baron von Higel demon- 
strating that mysticism thrives best in union with 
institutional religion; and Professor Rufus Jones exhi- 
biting the mystic as one who is emancipated from the 
tyranny of Churches and ceremonial cults. He has 
Professor Caroline Spurgeon assuring him—surely in the 
teeth of history—that mystics have no sense of sin; and now 
Mrs. Herman declaring that, on the contrary, all true con- 
templation of God is grounded in penitence. The nature- 
mystics and the Catholics, the pantheists and the symbolists, 
the devotees of cosmic consciousness, “new thought,’ 
Platonism, and sacramental theology, are all prepared with 
mutually exclusive definitions; and we still await the 
higher synthesis that shall reconcile them. It cannot be 
said that Mrs. Herman gives the plain man much of a lead 
through this entanglement, though she clears the ground 
in one or two important directions. Writing exclusively 
from the Christian point of view, she shows an admirable 
comprehension of those aspects of Christian mysticism which 
its modern exponents most often attempt to blur or 
minimize—its strongly personal character ; its tight hold on 
the doctrines of incarnation and atonement, which it some- 
times transmutes but never transcends; its intimate and 
necessary connection with asceticism. 

Mrs. Herman’s insistence that the majority of 
Christian mystics—especially those of the medieval period— 
sought union, not with the Absolute God, but with the 
Person of Christ as known and loved in the human figure of 
Jesus, is a useful corrective to much recent writing on the 
subject. All that she says here is certainly true of many 
of them, though it must not be unduly pressed. Baron von 
Hiigel has drawn special attention to the absence of this 
anthropomorphic element in the experience of St. Catherine 
of Genoa: and the same may be said of other great contem- 
platives, notably Suso, Ruysbroeck, and even the deeply 
human and passionate Jacopone da Todi, for all of whom 
Christ is primarily Divine Wisdom or Divine Love, and has 
a cosmic as well as a personal or historical significance. In 
the matter of asceticism, a subject which nearly all modern 
exponents of mysticism have totally failed to understand, 
there is much in this book which students of the history and 
psychology of religion will do well to consider. No revival 
of mysticism in any true sense is possible unless a revival 
of that spirit of austerity and renunciation which inspired 
the ascetics goes with it. Mrs. Herman well says of them 
that ‘‘ their life has a tang, a salt sting, which ours lacks.” 
They knew how to suffer for their ideals; and never lost 
sight of the fact that self-donation, not consolation, was the 
goal at which they aimed. Perhaps our present experience of 
pain and self-devotion in other fields may teach us, too, the 
value of ‘‘ that giving of all for all which is the condition 
of every great and serious business ’’; and that searching 
self-discipline and self-adjustment which is the essence of 
penance, “the beginning of illumination, the great 
wisdom of unsealed eyes.”’ 


“There is a vision that is seen only by the eye of 
penitence, discerned only in the great illuminating moments 
of love, given only to those who enter into Life maimed. It 
is the great vision which the whole world is consciously or 
unconsciously longing for, the merest second-hand account 
of which stirs strange chords in wayward and battered souls. 
The great ascetics practised penitence. To them contrition 
was not a mood but a vocation. This is the gate to illu- 
mination, and he who tries to enter in any other way is 
a thief and a robber, though he call himself a mystic.” 


Here is sound doctrine, which every amateur of spirituality 
would do well to lay to heart. 

In other respects Mrs. Herman’s book is less satisfactory. 
We have already alluded to its curious alternation between 
the language of criticism and the language of devotion: an 
alternation which produces disconcerting and sometimes 
unpleasant effects. It is, of course, inevitable that any 
work on mysticism appearing at the present time should 
cover much ground already traversed, indeed trampled on, 
by recent students and exploiters. Accordingly we find here 
the usual discussion of the “ nature” of mystic apprehension, 
of contemplation, of nature-mysticism, of the connection 
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between mysticism, philosophy, and theology, together with 
an original and suggestive sketch of the bearing of mystic- 
ism on the problems of eschatology. On the whole, however, 
these discussions are fluent rather than profound. They 
contain some trenchant and some pretty writing, and are 
freely garnished with phrases—the origin of which is not 
always acknowledged—from old and new works upon 
mysticism. Moreover, they leave us with an uncomfortable 
suspicion that Mrs. Herman's equipment is not in all respects 
adequate to the task that she has undertaken. Thus 
Ruysbroeck, an important author for her purpose, is always 
quoted at fourth hand, from the English translation of 
Hello’s French version, which is itself a loose rendering 
of the Latin translation of Ruysbroeck’s Flemish text. 
Thus an astonishing passage on p. 81, where that great and 
peculiarly unsentimental thinker, Richard of St. Victor— 
one of the finest speculative intellects which the Middle 
Ages produced—is described as ‘‘ the troubadour of the 
spiritual marriage in whom mystical emotion found 
unfettered expression,” together with another in which the 
“ anti-intellectualism ’’ of this penetrating and highly- 
cultured mind is contrasted with the more ‘‘rational”’ atti- 
tude of the intyitive but almost uneducated Jacob Boehme, is 
difficult to reconcile with a sound knowledge of these writers. 
Its sole basis appears to be a frequently-quoted paragraph 
from one of Richard’s shorter tracts; which, however, can 
only be understood when read in relation to his general 
psychology of the spiritual life. Mrs. Herman seems to think 
that any stick is good enough for the backs of the intuition- 
ists: but references of this character do nothing to help her 
case. As a matter of fact, she has failed to understand the 
nature of the mystic’s distrust of intellectualism, and much 
that she has written upon this subject is wholly beside the 
mark. The real strength of her work lies in its firm grasp 
of the ethical foundation of true mysticism ; its close con- 
nection with self-sacrifice and with self-discipline of the 
most strenuous kind. 





IDEAS. 


“The Mystery of Barnard Hanson.” By Una L. SILBERRAD. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
“Theodora.” By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. (Lane. 6s.) 


The Grey Dawn.” By Stewart EDWARD WHITE. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 


It is not often that the critic of fiction is called upon to 
deal with ideas. For popular novelists would, no doubt, 
agree that there could hardly be anything more deleterious 
to their prospects than an original or striking idea. A 
coherent idea in a novel implies a certain responsibility in 
shaping and embodying it; it means trying to do by hand 
what a machine more readily and expeditiously would do 
for you. In a word, if you have a spark of loyalty to your 
idea, it means doing your job properly. And that, alas! 
is hardly a primary canon of popular fiction. 

But, by a kind of perversity, all this group, though on 
the whole conforming to the law of supply and demand in 
reading commodities, relies for its effects upon the evolu- 
tion of ideas. True, Miss Silberrad, who, we remember, 
wrote a promising first novel some time ago, does not 
exactly quarry new ground. The unravelling of the 
mysterious death of a prosperous financier is hardly an 
enterprise for a pioneer. But Miss Silberrad’s conscientious 
draughtsmanship is not content with the familiar ingredients 
of the sensational pudding. There is, in the first place, no 
hawk-nose professional detective who, by means of brilliant 
deductions from the obvious and by the service of singu- 
larly obtuse criminals, brings his investigations to a 
triumphant conclusion at page 296. For the murder of 
Barnard Hanson is not discovered at all, except by the 
voluntary confession of the murderer. And, still more 
unusual, we are made to feel that he richly deserved it, and 
that the act has been one of retributive justice and almost 
tragic necessity towards a man who performed his respect- 
able crimes overtly and within the margin of the law. 
Indeed, the whole significance of Miss Silberrad’s exercise 
in the scientific complexity of snaring the reader’s interest 
is her skill in piloting her idea to its goal. She starts a 
number of false scents, plausibly baited, and makes the 
disposal of one only an opportunity for the exploitation of 
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another. And the actual cause of the murder (an unfamiliar 
South American poison) is adroitly woven into an intricate 
fabric, whose strands, when separated, are of very simple 
homespun. The book is not indeed ambitious beyond 
ingenuity and the appeal to the pleasure of unfastening the 
sailor's knot, scarcely more than mathematical. Still, there 
is something esthetically satisfying in observing a piece of 
work, however slight, thoroughly well done. 


Theodora Carne’s ravishing beauty is, unfortunately, 
counterbalanced by the evil enchantment laid upon it. For 
Theodora conceives herself to be the reincarnation of a 
notorious ancestress—the Oriental Witch of Carne, whose 
sorceries had terrorized the country round. The only 
release from the spell is for Theodora to find a lover, who 
will love her more than himself. And so we see the hapless 
Theodora (the author is of strong suffragist sympathies) 
piling up a case by irrefutable numbers for the egoism of 
the male. Even Dr. Hale, who promised well, will not 
risk a marriage with the fascinating Theodora, even though 
(with true male infatuation) he regards her self-confession 
as only a symptom of neurosis. Finally, the great scientist, 
Dr. Schmidt, exorcises the demon within Theodora by 
putting her under the mental suggestion of hypnotism. In 
this condition he discovers that her hallucination is due 
partly to pre-natal influence and partly to the incautious 
impressions stamped on her subconscious intelligence in 
childhood by her nurse. Dr. Schmidt accordingly, in true 
medieval fashion, commands her to forget that she is a 
throw-back to the witch. Theodora’s subliminal self com- 
plies, and goes a step further by discovering that the witch 
is really embodied in her unobtrusive, charitable cousin, 
in whose neglected and altruistic personality she is expiating 
her sins. And Theodora emerges from her trance restored. 
So that the young men (if, indeed, her experiences have not 
finally disillusioned her) may now become engaged to her 
without fear of wounds and sudden death by fear, when 
they leave her Miss Williams hints, however, that 
Theodora will make the best of a bad job and take the 
patronizing Dr. Hale. The idea in this case, though 
unexpected enough, is worked out so haphazardly and with 
so many rather ludicrous implications, that it is difficult 
to be quite serious about it. For all that, Miss Williams’s 
sturdy convictions manufacture one or two fairish comedy 
scenes out of Montreal society and “ womanly women.” But 
she should be careful not to put quotations at the head of 
her chapters from “The Religio Medico.” 


‘“The Grey Dawn’’ is a spirited account of San 
Francisco politics in 1852, derived very properly from con- 
temporary records and documents. Keith Milton, an 
ambitious young barrister, is the centre-piece in a tapestry 
of interwoven civic idealism and corruption. Business 
methods, at this date, were at their crudest, and the 
example of the editor of ‘‘ The Bulletin,” in creating an 
opposition against open murder, legal chicanery, and con- 
stitutional depravity, is an inspiration to Milton and to the 
formation of a Vigilance Committee pledged to purge the 
city of its abuses. The story, with such a handsome idea 
behind it, if devoid of literary accomplishment, is ably and 
vigorously stage-managed. 





Che eek in the City. 


THe Stock Exchange has been in a rather listless and 
depressed condition, especially in the American -section, 





which has been disturbed by the unfolding of Mr. McKenna’s 
scheme for “ mobilizing” American Bonds. Wall Street is 
also visibly perturbed by the prospect of being forced, as 
it were, to lend us money on pain of having a great mass of 
first-class American securities thrown upon an already tired 
Bond Market. Otherwise there is little to report. Another 
much more serious cause for uneasiness is the dislocation 
of business communications with Russia, and as it has lasted 
some days, it is difficult to put forward any satisfactory 
theory to account for it. The Petrograd Exchange and also 
Russian Bonds, are weak. The French Loan has been a 
moderate rather than a great success here, and it will 
now be dealt in. Some surprise has been caused 
by Mr. McKenna’s sudden announcement of the issue 
of Five Year 5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds. This 
will give an opportunity to the small investors who cannot 
subscribe to £1,000 Exchequer Bills. The prospectus is for 
unlimited amount, and the Bonds are to be issued at par, 
repayable in December, 1920. Doubtless the object of the 
Treasury now is to avoid the danger of inflation which might 
result from further borrowing at the Bank. By issuing 
short-term bonds the Government avoids the difficulties about 
conversion, which caused such complications and incon- 
veniences in the case of the last loan. 


Mositizing DotLtarR SECURITIES 


Mr. McKenna announced on Monday his scheme for 
bringing under’ Treasury control a large quantity of the 
American and Canadian Securities held in this country. The 
offer to holders contains two alternatives. Either the 
Treasury will buy “suitable “ securities outright at the New 
York market price of the day, giving in exchange 5 per cent. 
Five Year Exchequer Bonds, or holders may deposit 
securities with the Treasury for two years, receiving during 
that time all interests and dividends plus a half per cent. 
on the face value. Depositors retain the right to sell 
deposited securities in all ordinary circumstances, but the 
Treasury reserves to itself the ultimate right to sell should 
necessity arise. This right it will not exercise except in 
a case of national emergency, and if it is exercised holders 
will receive a 24 per cent. compensation. The terms are 
generous, and should provoke a large response. 


Trust Company’s INVESTMENTS. 


Apropos of my note last week on Investment Trust 
stocks a correspondent writes to ask which trust companies 
publish a list of their investments. Rather more than half 
of the better-known concerns do so, including most of the 
biggest. When an investor buys a trust company’s stock he 
is in effect handing over to the directors of that company 
the responsibility for distributing over a wide investment 
field a certain amount of his capital. If a trust company 
is to be successful, vigilant, wise, and long-sighted manage- 
ment is necessary. Everything depends upon it. At times 
like the present the publication of a list of investors will 
afford a test of the foresight exercised by a company’s 
directors in the past. If the published list vindicates recent 
policy the intending investor has an assurance, which he 
could not otherwise receive, that such capital as he invests 
is likely to receive more skilful handling than he himself 
could give it. Of the companies whose quotations I gave 
last week the Foreign American and General, the Industrial 
and General, the London, and the Mercantile Investment 
publish such lists 
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